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Foreword 



During the dozen years following the Merlam Survey of the 
Indiari Service published in 1928 significant modifications were 
made in the curricula of many Federal Indian schools. The fact 
that many children were entering school unable to speak English^ 
caused greater emphasis to be placed on teaching spoken English in 
the early grades; the fact that Indians in many areas needed to 
leorn new vocational skills in order to farm successfully, derive 
rraximum profit from livestock, take advantage of employment 
opportunities in non-Indian areas, or provide themselves with more 
satisfactory living conditions, led to the introduction into the ele- 
mentary and high school grades of pre-vocational and vocational 
training suited to the needs of each area; the fact that changed 
diets, newly introduced diseases, and new types of clothing were 
inevitable results of living in areas surrounded by an alien culture, 
led to school emphasis on instruction in home economics and health 
education, even in the primary grades, 

Non-Indian children attending public schools in adjacent 
Qt eas seldom had need for as much school instruction of this kind, 
for they were exposed In their homes to dolly experiences by which 
they adjusted to the culture pattern of their parents, which already 
included many of these knowledges and skills. It was assumed by 
Indians and non-Indians alike, that the Federal schools would pre- 
pare their pupils adequately in the standard subjects of the public 
school curriculum. Few persons besides the school employees real- 
ized that the Federal schools were undertoKlng this dual job, or 
knew that when this new program was introduced^ more than 80 
per cent of the pupils in Federol Indian schools were retarded by 
from one to six years in reaching the academic standards of the 
public schools. 

By 1943 it appeared desirable to invite a qualified. Impartial, 
outside agency to join with the Indian Service In measuring whether 
^ pupils in Federal schools were in fact learning the essential subject 
matter of the public school curricula of the several states, and were 
or were not gaining the vocational^ health and social adjustment 
goals designed to bring them abreast of the public school children 
who were being raised In typical American non-Indian homes. 

Dr. Ralph Tyler, Chairman of the Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago, and his associates had achieved nation- 
wide recognition In the field of educational measurements during 
the preceding decade, so it was proposed that they undertake the 
direction of a study of Indian school achievement A contract with 
the University was signed in 1943, The University staff first sought 
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commercjal tests of reading, arithmetic and language, which might 
produce vQlid results when used in rural areas; second the staff 
began to devise specjol tests to measure important cispects of the 
Indian school program which were not common to the average pub- 
lic schooL These studies v^erg completed during 1944, In 1 945 and 
1946 the selected tests were given to all pupils in the fourth, eightHi 
and twelfth grades in Federal Indian schools, and to pupils in the 
same grades of mQny cooperating mission ond public schoDls, 
While severol membars of the University of Chicago staff served 
OS coordinators of the Indian schoal study during the period of the 
contract. Dr. Shqiler Peterson actively directed the administration 
and evaluation of the tests during these two years, and preparea 
the monograph H©^ W^ll Are Indiati Children EducQtodP^ v^hich 
summarized the findings of the study. 

The Peterson monograph recorded the first fulhscole evalua- 
tion of the school v^ork of Indian children. It v/os therefore impos- 
sible to refer to previous data, to confirm or explain certain appar- 
ent trends. For veri ficotion^ it was decided to apply the sanrie tests to 
eighth and twelfth grade pupils in 1950 (four years later), when 
many of the same pupils who had been tested in 1 946 would again 
appear at the next higher level of the testing pattern. Unfortun- 
ately World V/ar !l Intervened, and many eighth grade pupils who 
might have been expected to appear foLir years later in the twelfth 
grade became diverted into war work, ond many younger pupils 
were taken out of scFiool for varying periods while their parents en- 
gaged in war work. The 1 950 tests therefore do not cor5ti*ute as 
complete a comparison as it had been hoped that they might. How- 
ever, the number of children who had oppedred in the 1946 tests 
and who reappear in the 1950 scores is sufficient to make the re- 
study highly informQtive. 

The earlier cooperation with the University of Chicago, which 
had begun while the Indiar Bureau was headquartered in Chicago^ 
became less convenient Nvhan the respchsibil ity for the educational 
testing program was placed in the hands of L Madison Coombs at 
Haskell Institute. Discussions with the staff at the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Kansas revealed that Kenneth E, Ander- 
son, Director of the Bureau of Educational Research and Service^ 
and E. Gordon Collister, Director of the Guidance Bureau^ would 
be willing to undertake the responsibility for contintiing the plan- 
ning and interpretation of the work of the Indian Service testing 
Drogram. A contract with the University of Kansas was signed in 
1950, This monograph summarizing the data growing out of the 
1950 follow-up tests, is therefore the work of tK?se gentlemen. 

»Hjw Well Are Indign Clilldre« tdueated? by Dr. Shoiler Petersen, Hflskell Instlfute, Lew- 
pence, Kensss. I94fi. 
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The Peterson study broiight our certain facts obeut the I ndian 
pcpulation and about the work of Itidian school children. Hp^r- 
iTiltted certain conclusioris to be drowt], but it qlso ra iied lorrii 
questions vyhjch could not bi answered until further *ists wtri 
made. The present study af f irnni some of the earlier conclusioni 
and supplies ansyyers tc some of the queitlons. 

It has become clear that there is considergbia differarice b& 
twitn the Indians I lying in different ports of the country. It isaisc 
clear that mixedblgods o^ten differ considerably frcm fulltobods 
—but not because of the infusion of blood frorn non-lndior^ par- 
ents. To the e?<tint that the hom enyironment and the language 
spoken in the horne resemble thct of the non-lridiar comnntJnity/ 
the chiidren coming from thothc^me will resemble their rion- Indian 
associates. To the i^^tent that children live in o honni where hob- 
its, traditions and beliefs ore those of the Indian flroup^ csnd Offie of 
the nnany Indian larigucge^s is spoken customarily^ the children wl II 
finditinora dlf^iCLi It to mciter the English language and to ^dju^t 
to the culture pctter;^ of non-Indian life CulturGl experience, not 
blcod-qucntum^ inf luences assimi lation; the confusion grows out of 
the foct that the two otten go toflither. 

In ganeroL the Indlons of the Mountcin States and the Pc3- 
cific Coost KiQVi inter-^mc^rried freely ^ith non-indions^ and the 
prcpoftion of fullbloods Is smcIL In Oklahoma, the irter^murrlage 
with whites has been much rriore general on the tost si d^ ^ Ohe 
state than on the west. Few fgl Ibloods remain among the mem- 
bers of the original Five Tribes; w^hile considerable nuiTiberiof full- 
bicods are found afTiong the woc?dlgnd and plains tribes- For the 
mcit port^ the rrixedblood Indians live amorg v/hltei. It isupuollv 
th^ children of the less assimi loted Oklahoma Indians whcQre.^til I 
fotind in Federal schools. 

In the Dakota intermarriage has oceurred lorplyr between 
th^ Iridions I lying ori the fringei of the reservationi and their non- 
Indiori neighbors, Th«lr children cittend rearby public scNools, 
Many completely fullbfood Indian c^mnnuriitles remain. Theyar^ 
usuQily in the hiort of the reservation \vheri there are ro public 
ichopli and their chlldrin attend Federal day or boarding scNools^ 

Arriong the Puiblos, NavQjos, Apaches, Plnrias and Papagoi of 
the Southwest, intermorriage %vlth nori»lndlans seldom tateis place. 
ArTiong ecch of these tfibcl grouips, there are many Indians who 
have little contact with non-'lndlari. For the nnoif pa rt^ their chil- 
dren ore in Federal scheols. 

The Peterson study showed tliot the ratio of fullbloocis lr» ony 
area bore a direct relationship to the non-usa of English i n th# Ih- 
dion home, This In turn irifluanced classroom instruction^ bee ous© 
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it takes a year or more to divelop the use of English upon the part 
of a pupil who has no use of the language vvhin first enrol lid, 

In the Peterson study, the foregping facts led to a divlsicn of 
the schools studied on geographic lines. The giographic distribu- 
tion of 1945-46 scores has been retained in the prisent study. 

The 1945'46 study also established that the FidergI day 
schools enroll a large proportion of fullbloods; the nonreseryation 
boarding schools a smaller proportion. Indian children enrolUd in 
public ^chooU are mostly mi^cedbloods. Because other envirof!- 
h'lental tactori which Influerice the educational program also 
differ greotl/ in the several types of schools^ it seenned wise to seg- 
regate the )95Q test scores by the lame school types. 

This subdivision of results by geographic areas as Will oi by 
types of schools, permits certain comparisons between the eduCQ-' 
tional achievement of Indian children In the several areai^ and in 
the different types of schools. For these differences to be mean- 
ingful, howiv^er, it Is essential to remember that the children thern- 
b&'lvBS also differ greatly. Due to continued ccoperation by many 
mission and public schools enrolling Indian children, it is possible 
again to compare the educgtional success of Indian children with 
rural white children In similar areas. 

In presenting the 1945-46 study^ Peterson in his initial chap- 
ter attempted to answer certain specific questions which hod been 
raised by Indian Service administrators. The present study sheds 
further light on some of these questions. 

T Has f here been ony progress In Indian Iducafion sinstthe 
repert in 1928 of the Meriam Survey? Peterson's ansv/ir v/as 
''ye%/* and he showed a substantial reduction in retardation. While 
42 per cent of the Indian children had been retarded four or more 
years in 1928, by 1946 this percentage had been reduced to 6 par 
cent. For the 21 per cent who had been not more than one year 
retarded in 1928, Peterson found this proportion to have increased 
to 64 per cent fn 1946. As at least one-third of the children in 
Federal ichools continued to enter the first grade without any 
knowledge of English^ least g year of retardation Is not 
surprising. 

The figures, such as they are for 1950^ show no great chQnge 
in these proportions. 

2. li thmte any di feren^e In edi^catlonQl a€€oriipllihiii«nf bi- 
tweeti the Indian ehildran In n&iireteryatbii aiid reieryatian bQQwi^ 
Ing lah^Dls^ missian boarding s^hoeli, Indian day leheol? otni pub^ 
Ik sihdoisP The 1946 tests showed that Indian children (mostly 
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mixedbloods) who were otterding public schools with non-Indian 
children, did better on reading^ arithmetic and longLjage tests^ 
than Indian children attending other types of achools. The accom- 
plishment of Indian children in the other schools show that those in 
nonreservation, mission, reservation boording, and Federal day 
schools follow in that ordtr, 

Briefly, the 1 950 study shows the some rank order of ochieve- 
ment, 

3. Is thert wy diff#ren€§ between the pfrfDrm^fise of Indian 
and non-indlon^hMdren In the rural public iihods Peterson found 
a slight difference in favor of the Indians in some tests; a slight 
difference in fqyor of non-Indians on others. 

In 1 950 we find slight but slgniffcqnt differences in favor of 
the non-Indian children in oil of the atandardi^ed tests, 

4. Is there any dlffyrence in the relative performsiicf mf In-^ 
dion children at the differint grode ieyeisP Peterson found that the 
fourth grade group made consistently batter scores In cgnnparison 
to standardized norms and in comparison to public ichogl non-In- 
dians, than the pupils in the upper grades. This ccnclusion may 
be integrated with question 6, Is thiFe s differtnce betwi^n th« sfu- 
dents in the lowpr gfcidts mni those in the hightr gradeiP To which 
the answer alio was *'ym!' ''Comnnenti by teachers all indjcote 
thsse younger students to be better, and soma teachers b^lleye the 
diffirence between two classes one year apart is very marked. It 
is probable thot the more systematically organized program of in- 
struction, keyed to Indian needs, accounts in large part for this 
ciiar-cut superiority/' 

As there was no previous report of Qchievemesit with which 
to compare these fourth grcders, Peterson hod to dapend on the 
better comparative scores made by fourth graders^ and thi subjec- 
tive testimony of teachers, to conclude that better teaching had 
caused the better results. In 1950, no fourth graders were tasted^ 
but the "superior'' fourth graders of 1946 were eighth graders in 
1950. Another measure has been chosen to diterrnire whether or 
not the apparent superiority of this group has been nnaf ntginad. In 
1950, using the iome tests for both eighth and twelfth grqders, the 
percentage of overlap has been studied. "The percentages of overlap 
. , , are quite considerable, indicating that the student! In the 
eighth grade hqd achieved higher standards than their counter- 
parts in the tvvelfth grade. This seems to Indicflti that an upsurge 
is taking place in Indian education." 

The remainder of the 1 946 questions dealt with problems not 
specifically touched on In 1950. In general the 1950 study of cuU 
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tural factors^ Qs they affect the adijcation of Indian children, lends 
support to the statement: '"thot as the cultural and educQtional 
backgrounds of Indian children bscome more like those of white 
children in public schools, the mow closely will the educational 
ochievement of Indian children nnatch that of white chndfan/- 

The wide^' curricula and thi better teachiny in Inriion schools 
in the years which followfd the publication of tht; Me^^^;rTi Survey 
ore cleorly contributing to c more rapid ossinnilatlon by the Indian 
children in Federal schools, of the educational and cultyrcl patterns 
of the surrounding majority, which ii generally agreed by both In- 
dians and non-Indians to be a desirable development. 

Another study of the work of Federal Indian schools^ -'Educa^ 
tion for Better Living'' by Georgi A. Dale^ which evaluates the pro- 
gram of practicQl education on the Pine Ridge Reservation since 
1936, in terms of the riactions of the students who took part^ will 
be published in 1953. 

In introducing these several studies of educational work in 
Federal Indian schools, it muy be well to quote again fronri Peter- 
son's report, for his statennent is as true today as it was In 1948. 
^The Bureau of Indian Affairs is not competing with the public 
school system. Wherever public schools exist, the Indian Service 
has taken advantage of public educQtion and placed Indian chil- 
dren in public schools. Where public education has not been able 
to accept the responsibility of educating Indian children, the 
Federal schools have performed on effective job, as indicated by 
the findings of this survey. The data available prove that Indian 
education has progressed far toward its goals, which combine an 
understonding of and respect for the Indian tribal lor'S and art^ 
with the full educational opportunities of the non-lndioni/' 

Through critical self-e)caminotinn, progress is poisibie. 

Wlllard W. Beatty. 
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Chapter I 
Introduction 



PRiyiOUl STUDliS 

The yiors 1944, 1945^ and 1946 markid an unusual depar- 
ture in Indian education, for It was during these years that a serv- 
icf->^ide evQiuQtion of Indian education was conducted for the Bu- 
reou of Indian Affairs by the Departmeht of Education of tht Uni- 
versity of Chicago, This service-wid# evaluation was preiented in 
a m' n^graph entitled Hmw Well Are Indian Chlldrtn Idycaf^ed? 
Thm monograph was o summary of the results of o three-year pro- 
grarn testing the Qchievement of Indian children In fediral, public, 
and misiion schools. This excellent contribution to Indian educo* 
tiori was authored by Dr. Shailer Peterson^ then of the University 
of Chicago. The monograph also included chapters by Dr. Ralph 
Tyler of the University of Chicago, and Dr. Willord Begt^/, Chief, 
Branch ©f iducation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, The volume 
was printed at the Haskell institute Print Shop, Lawrence, Kan^sos^ 
in September of 1948. 

FROBLiMS OF INDIAN EPUCATieH 

In crder to orient the reader to Indian education and its prob« 
lems, we quote:* 

Thm Indian Burmu-wldm Tmtihg Project, r&ported In this monQ^ 
graph, had two mam purpa$m: (f) to examine the progress and 
achhvement that the Indian students had made in various typef of 
educatiOhal $ituation$; (2) to mxaminm those factorB which were 
thought to be related to the student' $ educational development and 
to uncover any other factor$ which might prove to bm related. 

Thh first chapter becomm, In a sense, o s umnicffy of the mono-' 
graph for tt answers s/lth information gathered from this study 
many of fhequesf/ons commonly raised by tho$B IntmrBsted in Indian 
educatioh. Moreover, this chapter provides some of the background 
eBsential to an understanding of the study and the information that 
it hm reymaled. 

The following chapters dmcribe In detail the methods by which 
the test hatter/ was developed, administered and interpreted. 



iShsllef Piterien. Hsw Well Are Indion GKIIdren Educattd? Lawffnse, KonsQS, Ha^kill ln« 
ititgfs Print Shop, 1948. pp. 9-12, 
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For approximately twelve yearSf there has b&m a definite and 
'"expressed philQSophy directing the progrom oi education in the 
schoQls of the United States Indian Service, This is summarized in 
the introductory statement of the Civil Service mamination pre- 
pared for the Indian Service teachers. It reads as follows: 

The primary objectives of Indian schools are: To give students 
an understanding and appreciation of their own tribal lore, art, mu- 
sic, and community organization; to teach students through their 
own participation in schc^l and community government to become 
constructive citizens of their communities; to aid students in ana- 
lyzing the economic resources of their reservatiort and in planning 
more effective ways of utilizing these resources for the improvement 
of standards of living; to teach, through actual demonstration, in- 
telligent conservation of natural resources; to give students first- 
hand experience in housing and clothing, in subsistmnce gardening, 
cooperative marketing, farm mechanics, and whateyer other voca- 
tional skills are needed to earn a livelihood in the region; to develop 
better health habits. Improve sanitation, and achieve higher stand- 
ards of diet with a view to prevention of trachoma, tuberculosis, and 
infant diseases; to give students an understanding of the social and 
economic world immediately about them and to aid them in achiev- 
ing some mastery over their environment; and to serve as a com- 
munity center in meeting the social and econornic needs of the com- 
munity. 

Obviously this philosophy has required attention to training 
Indian children so that they may be able to mafce a living from the 
natural resources of their home environment, as well as to make a 
living away from their reservation. This educational program has 
not resulted in neglecting the usual type of academic instruction 
which includes reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, and 
science. Instead, to these academic subjects has been added em- 
phasis on those skills needed to make the best use of the resources 
of the environment. These extra skills have included an under- 
standing of desirable health practices, domestic living, and prac- 
tical training in ono or more of a variety of vocationaf fields, each of 
which is important not only on the reservation but away from the 
reservation in both rural and urban localities. 

It is evident that education is as important in the life of an In- 
dian as it is in the lifB of a non-Indian. Many Indian children do not 
come to school the first day possessing a familiarity with the English 
language or with much of the background experience which Is com- 
mon to the lives and environment of most white children. Experi- 
ences and skills that are taken for granted by the teacher? of white 
children in the kindergarten or first grade cannot be taken for 
granted by the teachers of Indian children. 
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On© out of every three children from the hills of emtern Okla- 
homa or from the Dakota' SiQux reservations comes with an ex- 
tremely limited Engiish vocabulary ^ being QCcustomed to doing most 
of hi$ speaking and thinking in his native Indian language. In the 
Papago country of southern Ar/^ono and throughout thm Navaho 
resBrvationf the great majorit/ of children v/ho enroll in the federal 
schools are unable to understand Engiish at all when they ent&t 
sehooL The teachers of such children are therefore confronted with 
students who have been speaking and thinking in only iheir native 
tongue. Among the Pueblos^ still another problem presents itself, 
for here many of the children are triJingualf speaking a little Span- 
ish and a little English mixed with a large proportion of Indian 
diolBct, 

The problem of having to teach the student EngiiBih ! }fore he 
can he taught readingf writing, QrithmetiCf and geography is pecul- 
iar to the Indian Service. Few public schools , other than those 
locGted on the Mexican border, have a similar problmni. In most 
public schools f it is the except/on if teachers are confronted with a 
non-EngliBh-speaking child. In the Indian Service^ some schools 
rarely have beginning students v/ho know English , and in almost all 
schools the language problem is ever present- 

In federal schools the curricula and teaching methodm are nec- 
essarily different from those employed in most public schools because 
of the differences which exist between beginning Indian children 
and white children. Teachers who have had their training and prac- 
tice teaching in the environment of the average public school find 
the problems of the Indian school to be quite different. In-service 
training programs have been necessary to prepare the new teachers 
for this new kind of experience. Special summer school training and 
specially prepared materials have been used to acquaint new teach- 
ers with the problems which are not a part of most methodology 
textbooks. 

Those who are uninformed or misinformed about the problems 
of Indian educaiiQn are often critical when they leorn that Navaho 
youngsters are a '/ear or two behind the grade level expected of 
white children of the same age. Those who find Indian Bureau 
schools devoting a targe part of the first year to the acquisition of a 
useful and funciional English voCQbular/f consider it strange that 
thm teaching of reading is usualiy delayed to the second year, Sim- 
ilarly, new Indian Service teachers coming from the public schools 
at first wonder wh/ it is that the Bureau of Indian Affairs does not 
advocate close adherence to those courses of study commonly ac- 
cepted and advocated for the public schools of the states in which 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs operates, These new teachers first fear 
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that without these "occapftd'' courses of study, their students can- 
not possibly make satisfactory progress. 

Those who have directed the Indian schools have watched the 
res jfts of their specially adopted program of teaching, and have 
mode changes and modifications as they seemed desirable. In the 
past, howeyer, there has not been a planned evaluation program 
for obtQining an over-all picturB of Indian education through the 
years. The absence of such information is particularly notable now 
that data are being gathered about the present status of the edu- 
cational program. A point of reference for comparison purposes 
would now be very useful. In 1944, the Chief, Branch of Education, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and his associates requested the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Education of the University of Chicago, 
in planning and administering a service-wide evaluation in an en- 
deavor to answer numBrous questions which have arisen over the 
years. The details of this cooperative effort will be described in the 
following chapters of this monograph. The remainder of this chap- 
ter will be devoted to reporting the results of three years of a care^ 
fully conducted evaluation program by listing the questions that 
have been asked and giving the answers that have so far been 
obtained. 

THE PREVIOUS TESTING PROaRAM 

The scope and comprehensiveness of the testing programs 
conducted in 1944, 1945, and )946, is best shown by quoting fronri 
Peterson's monograph:^' 

Indian groups throughout the country differ greatly in their 
cultura! background. Some Indian school children belong to tribes 
to whom educational opportunities have been available for qs 
long as 150 years, whereas others belong to tribes In which 
these children are the first generation to whom educational 
oppQrtur)ities have been available. Differences also exist as a result 
of contrasting environments. Many Indian children are bilingual 
and most of them have rural backgrounds^ Since most standardized 
tests depend upon language^the language of urban life- — such 
tests have limitations. An evaluation of the achievement of Indian 
children by merely comparing their scores on verbal tests with the 
scores of white children from urban communities would tell little or 
nothing concerning the attainment of the Indian children. It had 
been suggested that one might find relatively little difference be- 
tween the achievement of Indian children who attend public schools 
and white children from rural environments, since those whu attend 
public schools come from less isolated enyironrfienis than do the 
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majority of the Indian children in federal schools. Another factor 
indicQted for study was the difference in environment offered to 
pupils by differmt kinds of Indian schools. 

Most day school students hove no contact with English except 
during the few hours w/ien they are in school, whereas the students 
in boarding schools are exposed to English during the entire twenty- 
four hours of the day. Probably the mo$t important difference In 
school environment is that which relates to the special curricula pro- 
vided studBnts in Indian schools. The home environment of most 
Indian students does not provide them with certain types of training 
in health practices, rural practices and home economics^ which most 
rural whiie children receive at home. Because of this, the Indian 
schools attempt to provide those things which are not always in- 
cluded in the public school curriculum. Moreover the vocotlonal ob- 
jectives of many of the Indian groups differ from the objectives of 
other Indian groups or white students to the extent that the curricu- 
lum in each school must be adapted to the special needs of its 
students. 

It was decided that certain measuring Instruments should be 
tried experimentally during 1944, the first year of the study. Staff 
members from the Branch of Education f Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
with the assistance of staff members of the department of Education 
of the University of Chicago, analyzed existing tests. Where suit- 
able tests were not available, they constructed tests In those fields 
of rural life education to which Indian schools devote considerable 
attention. The selection and preparation of the measuring instru- 
ments finally employed, resulted from a consideration of the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) the immediate and far-reaching purposes of the testing 
program, 

(2) the educational program suited to the needs of students 
now enrolled in Indian schools, 

(3) the level of Indian pupil achievement in tool subiects such 
as reading, English, arithmetic and penmanship, 

(4) the effect thai certain differences in educational and 
home environments (e. g. school attended, language of the parents, 
etc J may have had upon the Indian student's achievement, 

(5) the available measuring instruments with particular ref- 
erence to: 

(a) their wide age or educational range, thereby making 
the test suitable for students with widely differing abilities, 

(b) reliability or dependability of the measure. 
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(c) vartdity for pur poses intended, 

(d) simplicity of directions, 

fei ease oi indicating answers or choices, 

(f) simplicity of scoring, 

(g) Qvaihbllity of useful norms, 

(h) strange or unusual vocabulary, 

(6) the assembly of information that will provide a better un- 
derstanding of Indian students and their farnilioB, 

(7) the assembly of information which lends Itself to a useful, 
long-range prcgratn. 

Table II- 1 lists thm evaluation instruments which v/ere selected 
or prepared for use in the trial program in 1944, The standardized 
tests Included were smiected because it was believed they would meet 
many of the requirements of the program. 



TABLi 11-1 — ^TfSTS USED APRIL 1944 



Nartie of Tcit 

Iowa Every^Pupil Tests 

Iowa Every 'Pupil Tests 
Iowa Every-Pupil Tests 
Natural Resources 
Health and Safety 



The Iowa Every-Pupil Tests, used in th"^ trial battery of tests, 
employ a rather complicated system of answering items in order to 
facilitate mechanicaf scoring. Such a scheme prmented an addi- 
■'onal and unnecessary hurdle to Indian children, unfomiliQr with this 
method of res^nse, A review of the difficulties encountered by the 
students on items in the reading and Qrithmetic tests in the Iowa 
battery al$o reveQled thai the types of errors seemed to be caused 
by the fact that the cantmt material was foreign to rural experi- 
ence, thereby defeating the purposes of the tests. For those two 
reasons, the Iowa battery was replaced In 1 945 by other tests as in- 
dicated in Table 11-2, 



Form Usid 

Test A, Silent Reading 

Comprehension f Form 0 

Test C, Bmic Language 

SkillSf Form 0 

Arithmetic, Parts I, II and 

III, Form 0 

USIS—^1944 (Mimeographed 
edition) 

:JSIS—1944 (Mimeographed 

edition) 



The Indian Bureau tests in Natural Rmources and Health and 
SafBty (the Rural Practices Tesis) administered experimentally In 
1944 proved to contain certain language hurdles. Consequently, 
these tests were revised in the light of these ilndings and other 
tests were prepared for inclusion in ihe 1945 program. In oil of 
these, there was an effort to minimize the reading skill required for 
understanding and responding to each content item. 

The pilot study of 1944 was exceedingly helpful in revealing 
many additional factors v/hlah required consideration in this pro- 
gram. The results were based on sampies too small to warrant any 
conclusions concerning the achievement of Indian students. 

As indicated in Chapter I , it was decided that the 1945 pro- 
gram should include all of the eighth grade students In Indian 
schools^ as well as students in a selected group of public and mission 
schools. The total number of students tested in each type of school 
was as follows: 



1945 DiifribuHon of Studants TesHd 

Boarding School Students , . . . 281 

Day School Students _ 378 

Mission School Students ..................... 796 

Nonreservation School Students ............... J 98 

Miscellaneous Indian Students ................ 246 

Public School Students 786 



Total Students 2,085 



The test battery was administered In each of the schools by 
personnel selected by the area superintendent of education. Only 
persons who had previously had test experience were used In the 
adminisiration and in 1945 the tests were administered by persons 
not connected with the schools in which they were given. Table 
11-2 lists the test battery given to all eighth grade students In ihe 
spring of 1945. 

All of the papers from this program were scared In the Chicago 
Office by a group of well quaiified teachers. Reports on the per- 
formance of each individual student within a school, together with 
graphic norm sheets showing the distribution of scores in each type 
of school and In each region included ^ were then distributed to the 
administrators of the schools which participated. 
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TABLE II 2 

TESTS AND MATERIALS USED APRIL 1945 



Hmmm of Tasfr or Shtif 



BQckground Questionnaire 
Sample Test Sheets 
Gotes Basic Reading Test 
PreBBey Reading Test 
PresBey EngliBh Test 
Orleant Arithmetic Test 
Orleans Arithmetic Test 
Home Economics 
Um of Resources 
Use of ResQurces 



Health and Safety 
Credit 

Free Writing A 
Free Writing B 



Form Used 



USIS—HQBkell^3-10^45 

USIS~Ha$kell~3- 1 0-45 

Form 4, Types A, B, C, D 

Vocabulary Section Only 

Form C. Parts A, B, C, D 

B~Computation Form I 

C^—Reasoning Form I 

USIS—HE^45 

General— USIS-3-4S 

Regional USIS^O-45 (for Okla^ 

homo) 

USIS-^S-45 (for Southwmt) 
USIS~D-45 (for Dakota) 
USIS—M-45 (for Mountain) 

USIS^h45 
USIS~2^45 
USIS—A-4S 
USIS—B-45 



A good many tentative conclusions, discuSBed in d^ail in the 
following chapters, resulted from the data collected and assembled 
in 7945. In addition, the need for other, specific data became ap-^ 
parent It wos recognized that many questions can be answered 
only by following the progress of the same students during a period 
of several years. However, It was decided to extend the student 
sample to include ^udents in grades four and twelve the following 
year, in order that differences in relation to grade level could be 
observed. In 1946, the tests were administered again to ^udents 
in selected pubHc and mis$ion schools in order that comparative 
data for rural white children, and for Indian children In public and 
mission schools might be available. The total number of students 
tested in each grade and In each type of school was as follows: 
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1946 Distribution of Students Tasted * 





Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grsda 12 


Boarding School Students 




289 


65 


Day School Students 


956 


253 


17 


Mission School Siudents 


272 


737 


35 


Nonreservatlon School Student$ , , . , 


734 


734 


295 


MiscellQn&ou$ Indian Studmnts , . . . . 


228 


287 


88 


Public School Students ........... 


950 


595 


242 


Total Students . 


. . . 2,893 


i.689 


742 



*Theie f ieur#s ihdiudt enly thoig itudents fer whsm suffietght dsta werg ova Nab le to Jus- 
tify the Inclusisn of thtlr test scores m the csmpl lotion ef norm ihieti. 



The standardised tests used in the 1945 program proved suf- 
ficiently scrtisfactoiy so that all of them were included in the 1946 
battery for twelfth grade students. Several of the $ame tests were 
administered to fourth graders in 1946. Use of identical test in- 
struments both years made it possible to compare the new data with 
that collected from the eighth grade students the previouB year. 
This eliminated the necm$ity of repeating all of the tests at the 
eighth grade level in 1946. Many of the ichools were supplied with 
all tests for the eighth grade $tudent$ at their own requestf in order 
that they might collect additional information on the students in 
their own schools. The J 945 Credit Test was omitted l^cause the 
number of items in the faif was so small that It was decided to in- 
clude them at a l^er date as a part of another teit. The use of 
regional tests In resources presented a number of problems which 
made it seem advisable to incorporate those Items which tended to 
be somewhat general In naturef Into the General ResourceB Test. In 
this test all items dearly having only regional significance were 
omitted. The Rural Practices Vocabulary Test was constructed and 
administered to students in grades eight and twelve. The Gates Ad- 
vanced Primary Reading Tests were selected for teeing the reading 
achievement of the fourth grade students. The Background Ques^ 
tionnaire was revised to Include additional data for study. Table 
11-3 lists the te$ts included in the 1946 battery. 



TABLI 11-3 

TiSTS AND MATERIALS USfD APRIU 194$ 



PIwIt1@ mT I €Sr QnQ rOrlil ^S€9 


Gradet In Which AdrnlnisMred 


Background Questiohncire, 


Fourth Eighth 




Form HmkMll, 3-46 . 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Sample Test Sheet, Form 








HqMI, 3-45 . . . . . 


No 


Yes 


Yei 


GatmB Basic Reoding Test^ 








^orm 4, Types 6^ D , . . . 


No 


**■ 


Yes 


Gates Advanced PrinnQry Reading 








Tests, Types 1 and 11^ Form 3 . . 


Yes 


Mo 


No 


Pressey English f Form (Z, 








Parts A, B, C, and 0 \ ...... . 


No 




Yes 


PressBy RBodlng Test fVocabu/ary 








Sect/on Only) Form A . 


Yes 


** 


Yes 


OrleonB Artthmettc 








Computationf Forrn 1 


Yes 


*• 


Yes 










Form 1 


No 


*# 


Yes 


Rural Practices Vocabulory^ 








Form USIS^ A^46 . _ 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


FrBB Writing, form A, 








\J%IS—A-45 .... 


Yes 




Yes 


Health and Safety, Form 








USIS~l-45 


No 




Yes 


Home EcQnomics^ Forrn 








USIS—HE-45 


No 


*# 


Gir!$ only 


USAFI General SciencB^ Form 






SGSC—UB^4 . . . , 


No 


Oklahorna 0 


nly Yes 


Ubb of ResourcBS, Reyl^^d, 






Form USIS~3'^46 . . / 


No 


yes 


Yes 


* 'These principals who wished to da wsrm permitted : 


lo adfnfnistsr then 


m t#it§ te eighth 


grade studtnti in thieir own sqhsols. 









It was decided that the problems of test adminiBtration and 
scoring would be considerably lessened fay the use of a larger num- 
ber of administratorBf and by having the rnultiple responsm t^/pe te$t 
scored in the field. Through the cooperaiian of orma superinter)- 
dents of Indian educQtlor^, persons v/ho were v^ell qualified to follow 
the detailed instructions furniihed to thern were selected to admin- 
tster the tests in 1946, In some instances It was reQornmer\ded that 
the tests be administmrmd by th^ classroom teacher. The manual of 
tn$tructians was prepared in $ufflcier^ detail to make the test ad- 
ministration relatively unHorm^ Area supersr)tendents afsa arrangmd 
for the scoring of all except the Free Writing test^ Rechecksng indi- 
cated that a high degree of grading accura^ was rriafntcined in the 
f ield scoring. All of thm Free Writing Tests were scored by a small 
group of teachers who y/orked under the superylslor) of one of the 
staff members from the Chiccgo Office, 
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To facilitatB a more comprehensive analysts of background 
data and test results, all of the data collected v/ere coded and en- 
tered on punch cards so that nnachine computaihns would be pos- 
sible. Provision has been made to add data to tlwse punch cards 
from time to time to facilitate growth studies and for making other 
corr pari sons, 

THI 19S0 TiSTING PROGRAM 

Having provided the reader with some background Informa- 
tion regarding Indian education and its problems as w^lS as the na- 
ture of the 1944-45-46 testing programs^ we turn our attention now 
to the purpose of thp present report. 

The present monograph is concerned vvith the results of the 
1950 Service-Wide Testing Program planned and supervised by L 
Madison Coombs, Education Specialist, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

The purpose of the 1950 Service-Wide Testing Program was 
given in the Manual of Instructions for Test Administration and 
reads as follows: 

As in former years one of the major purposes of the adminis- 
tration of tests to Indian students in the 1950 program is to provide 
schools with additlonQl Information about students that may be 
useful in the guidance of these students. In keeping with this pur- 
pose, tests have been selected, adapted, and constructed with these 
students in mind. These tests are designed to provide measures of 
a number of important abilities or aptitudes, special achievements, 
and interests. 

The testing done this spring will, in a sense, complete the cycle 
begun by the 1946 testing, results of which were published by Dr, 
Shoiler Peterson in the monograph, "How Well Are Indian Chil- 
dren Educated?'' Pupils at the fourth and eighth grade levels In 
1946 are now, assuming normal progress, at the eighth and twelfth 
grade levels, respectively. In 1950, A retesttng at these last named 
grade levels this spring should provide much illuminating data. 

As explained on the page titled, ''Test Schedule,'' not all of the 
tests given to the twelfth grade will be cdmlnistered to eighth grade 
students. 

This is iiof an annual all-pupil testing program such as some 
state departments and school systems have inaugurated. Instead 
it is on attempt to provide additional Information to the schools so 
that school personnel may hove a better basis on which to guide stu- 
dents and to initiate curriculum studies. It is also Important that 
all school personnel understand that the Items included in the vari- 
ous tests do not constitute a list of facts or skills that should fa# 
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mastered fay all studBnts in the Indian Schools. These do not, in any 
sense, constitute an approved course of study. The range of the 
tests included is wide in order that they may be used at variou$ 
grade levels and in different types of schools. Criticisms of any of 
the items in any of the tests will be welcome^ for they will be valu^ 
able in future revisions of the tests. Neifher the quelity of instfue^ 
tioit in any school ^or the ifflclciicy of ony teacher will be judgad 
by the resuiti of these testi. 

Tha tests and materials administered in the 1950 testing pro- 
gram and used in this study ore shown in Table 1 . 

TABLi 1 
TESTS AND MATiRIALS 
USED IN THE APRIL IfSO TESTING PROGRAM* 



Narns of Test ot Shier Used in Grsde Psrf Used 



Background Information Sheet . . 8 and 12 Entire sheet 
Pressey Diagnostic Reading 

Grades 3 to 9, Form A , . , . , . 8 and 1 2 Vocabulary 
Arithmetic-Factor Abilities, 

Form IJSIS~FA=A-1=47 , . , . 8 and 12 Entire test 
Free Writing Test, Form C, 

USIS™FWA-C-48 ** ...... 8 and 12 Entire test 

Use of Resources~USIS=3=46 , . 8 and 12 Entire test 

Pressey English, Grades 5 to 8 _ 8 and 1 2 Sections A, B, C, D 

Gates Basic Reading, 

Grades 3 to 8 ............ , 8 Type A and C 

Gates Basic Reading, 

Grades 3 to 8 ............ J 2 Type B and D 

Orleans Arithmetic Computation, 

Form I, Grades 3 to 8 . . . , . _ 3 Entire test 

Health and Safety— USIS=HS= 

A^47 1 2 Entire test 



*CeDtoi of the Bureau sf Indian Affairs tests ^an be found in the Appendix. 
**The Free Writinq test wos not used in the Alaskan Native Service schOQli. 
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THi UNIViRSITY QP KANSAS 
The 1950 testing program was outlined and administered 
prior to the completion of a contract betv^aen the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the University of Kansas, Therefore, consultants from 
the School of Edunation at the University of Kansas began adyis@= 
ment at the point of punching and sorting of the information 
gathered in the 1950 testing program by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, The results of this monograph are in a sense, therefore, 
o post-mortem on the information gathered. This in no way is 
meant to imply that the testing program was not wisely planned 
and administered. It is simply to point out the time that the consul- 
tants of the University of Kansas entered into the study. The late 
entry of the University of Kansas consultants made their task 
somewhat more difficult than it v/ould have been if they had par- 
ticipated in the study from the beginning. In addition, some of the 
data obtained by administering some of the tests listed in Table 1 
were not used in this study. The chief reason for only partial utili- 
zation of the data was thot some of the tests were measuring abili- 
ties which had nor been definitely established and explored. In 
other words, the consultonts v/ere not sure just what abilities some 
of the tests were measuring and whether the tests were doing a 
good job of measuring the stated abilities, 

SUMMARY 

Iv was the pi irpose of this chapter to present a review of the 
events leading up to the 1950 testing program. The brief discus- 
sion of Indian education and the previous evaluations of Indian 
education should prove of value to the reader in the forthcoming 
pages. The present study does not deport markedly from the prev- 
ious studies of Indian education but is rather a continuation and 
extension of those studies. The entrance of new evaluators to the 
scene must of necessity change the points of emphasis here and 
there. Departures from the previous studies were introduced when- 
ever they clarified the issues involved. 
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Chapter 11 
Differences In Student Backgrounds 

INTRODUCTION 

Since the present study was designed to complete the cycle 
begun by the 1946 testing, the information gathered by means of 
the ieckground Questionnaire In the 1950 study was essentially 
the same as In 1 946. Peterson'^ had this to say regarding this phaje 
of the investigation: 

A great many staternents hove been made and Qrticles writ- 
ten deBcribing the Indian student, often drawing comparisons be- 
tween him and white pupils. Good or poor achievement ha$ fre- 
quently been explained on the basis of racial or cultural differences 
between the two groups. Up to the time of this study, no service- 
wide survey has collected the data needed to draw valid conclusions 
In regard to: 

(1) the actual difference between the achievement of Indian 
students and white children from rural areas, 

(2) cultural differences between the two groups, or 

(3) the relation bBtween achievement and cultural differences. 
It may be said therefore that the objective of this survey is 

three-fold: 

(1) to measure the educational achievement of students in In- 
dian schools, 

(2) to gather data relative to the cultural backgrounds of the 
Indian and non-urban white students in Indian, public and mission 
schools, and 

(3) to determine the relationships, if any, which exist between 
these measures of cultural background and school achievement 

Practical limitations made it necessary to collect cultural data 
on a relatively small number of topics, but those which were se- 
lected for study were those which seemed likely to be most Impor- 
tant as an aid to interpreting the f fst data and also as indication of 
the other Information which should ultimately be collected during 
the following years of the study. 



spgttflen, ep. ilt, p. 27. 
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However, th© present study was concerned chiefly with find^ 
ing an answer to the questjon: How well ore Indion children edu- 
cated? This basic question was broken down into several spec tic 
questions as follows: 

Is the educational achievement uf Indian children in some 
geographic areas greater than in other:? 

2. (s the educatlonol achievement of Indian children fn some 
types of schools greater than in others? 

3. Is the educational achievement of Indian children in the 
various types of bcHools they attend, as great as that of non-Indian 
children in rural public schools? 

4. What factors are jr operation to produce differences In 
achievement of Indian children in the different areas, in different 
types of schools, and in contrast to non-Indian children in public 

schools? 

5. The superior performance of fourth grod^ Indian children 
on the 1946 tests, led to the tentative conclusion that the more 
systematically organized program of instruction keyed to Indian 
needs, accounted in large part for this clear-cut superiority, and 
raised the question as to whether these same pupils at the eighth 
grade level would also show an achievement superior to that of 
previous eighth graders who had not had the benefit of basic in- 
struction under the new Indian school educational program. There^ 
fore, the following question: On tests common to both the eighth 
and twelfth grades, what is the percentage of overlap or what per- 
centdge of the students in the eighth grade exceeded the mean of 
the twelfth grade? 

COMPOSmoN OF TYPES ©F SCHOOLS BY ARIAS 

Many of the comparisons which follow later in Chapter 3 will 
be more meaningful If one knows the areas represented in tho 1950 
testing program. Table 2 shows the composition of the types of 
schools by areas for the students in grades eight and twelve in this 
study. For example, a large proportion of the students in the 
eighth and twelfth grades who attended Government reservation 
boarding schools lived in the Dakota, Pueblo, and Oklahoma areas. 
A majority of the Indian children In the eijhth grade in this study 
who attended public schools lived in the Mountain and Pacific 
areas, 

CULTURAL BACKGROUNDS OF THi STUDENTS 
^Degree of Indian Blood 

Table 3 describes the degree of Indian blood of the students 
in the two grade levels in the different types of schools. The Peter- 
son report also listed the degree of Indian blood according to the 
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different geogrt.ph'c areas, This information v/nr also obtained for 
this report bit : ice the data wera essentially che same as in the 
1946 study, they were not recorded here. The same was true of the 
information goth'TeJ on other factors con^^idered In this chapter 
and therefore it has not been included in this report. 

Essentially the some gsneralizutlons were obtained with re- 
gard to "he degree of Indian blood as In the 1946 re[:ort,^ namely: 

(1) Nearly all of the students in the Navajo, Pueblo and other 
Southwest schools are fullblood Indians. 

(2) There is a larger percentage of mixedblood students In 
the nonreservation schools than in any of the other types of Fr^deral 
Indian schools. 

(3) The public schools and mission schools selected for com- 
parison have a fairly wide range of students^ extending from the 
fullblood Indians to all-white students. 

Since this report is concerned essentially with comparisons of 
achievement of Indian children in the various types of schools they 
attenu^d, the third generalization listed above is important. If the 
public schools and the mission schools selected had contained only 
fullblood Indians, it would have been difficult to compare the 
achievement of the Indian children in these schools with the Indian 
children in government schools where the degree of Indian blood 
ranged from fullblood to some Indian blood. This is assuming that 
the degree of Indian blood is a factor in s^ '""ool achievement. The 
evidence presented in the 1946 study with regard to this question 
was inconclusive. 

# Education of Parents 

Table 4 Indicates the overage years of school attendance of 
parents of children enrolled in the fourth grade in the 1946 report 
and the eighth grade In this report The educational attendance of 
the parents of the students in the twelfth grade in 1950 was not 
avoilable. Peterson concluded that the "students coming from 
homes in which parents hove had the advantage of considerable 
education, tend to remain in school longer than those coming from 
homes where the parents have had little or no schooling/'^ Table 4 
neither confirms nor denies Peterson's conclusion. However, the 
parents of Indian children enrolled In the public schools had the 
highest average years of school attendance when compGred with 
parents of Indian children errolled In the other four types of 
schools. 

'Peterssn. op. elf. p. 29. 
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TABLE 4 

AVIRAGl YEAkS OF SCHOOU ATTINDANCi OF PARENTS OF 
CHSLDREN INROLLED IN GRADE FOUR IN 1946 
AND IN G^ADE IIGHT IN 1950 

Year; 1946 1950 

Grade: Four Eight 

Father Mother Father Mother 

TYPE OF SCHOOLr ' ^ 

Day . . , 5.5 5 J 5.0 5.2 

Mission 6.3 6.4 7,4 6,3 

iNonreservation Boarding .... 6.4 6.3 6.7 6.3 

Public : . . . . 7.3 7.9 7.6 7,4 

Reservation Boarding 4.2 ^.0 6.6 6.9 

A study of drop-outs in the Lawrence Junior High School, 
Lawrence, Kansas/' ieveQled that the average school grade reQched 
by the mothers was 8.1 and that reached by the fathers was 7.7, 
Both of these values are higher than those listed for the Indian 
children in grade eight in Table 4. The average school grade 
reached by the parents of all junior high school students in the 
Lawrence school would be much higher. 

In a study of a representative group of North Central High 
Schools in Kansas, about eighty-eight per cent of the adults, in the 
communities in which these schucis were located, hod compieted 
the elementary school or higher.^ 

Any conclusions, therefore, , . 'jarding the achievement of In- 
dian students in the various schools and white students in public 
schools should be tempered by the fact that the educational level 
reached by the parents of Indian children is probably considerably 
less than that reached by the parents of white children in public 
schools. 

# Language Spoken in the Home 

Table 5 describes the pre-school language usually spoken by 
the eighth and twelfth grade Indian students in the 1950 study, 
Peterson had this to say about the language spoken In th© homes 
of Indian children In the 1946 study: - 

It should be noted thot this reprBsents the languagB which the 
student reported as that which is actually spoken in the home-^not 
the homes in which one or both parents con talk and understand 



^^Revlew end Preview, iorsndarv iEhQal Sfudjgs of Brep^-Oufs, Hidden Tuition Costi, Junief 
High Aetlvlty pfDqram. l awrenec Junior High Schdo!, Liberty Memoriel High Schssl, Low^ 
rgnee, Kansas. (In cooperotien wifh the School of EducatiQn, University of Kansai.) 195Q'51. 
^Kenneth F. Anderson A SummGry Report fo the North Contral lehoals of Ksnioi oh €rN 
tiriori I, (Mimeoqf gphed Bulletin) School of Educafign, Univofsity of Kansas, 1949, p= 16. 
"Petersen, op* citi pp. 31-32 
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enough English to Qonvefse in that language if necessary. ThBre iSBvh 
dence thot many students who, because they speak English habitual- 
ly around school and are thought of as EngHsh-speaking, actually 
speak only Indian when they are at home, it is also apparent that 
many adult Indians who speak perfecily good English when neces- 
sary, ehct to converse in their Indian language at home, it will be 
noted that the students in day schools come from homes in which 
less English is spoken than do the students in any of the other types 
of Indian schools. As would be expected^ the public school children 
have by far the greatest amount of English spoken in their homes. 
This is true for Indian students in public schools, as well as for 
whites in pi^hlic schools. A much greater proportion of Engiish Is 
spoken in the hornes of the twelfth grade students in Indian schools^ 
and the proportion for the eighth grade is greater than that for the 
fourth grade. The language spoken in the home appears to be cor- 
related with school achievernent and also with the number of years 
the student rernainr^ in school. 

Although the information was not available, observatmns 
have indicated that t.iglish was the predominQnt language spoken 
in the homes of white children in the public schools In this study= 
Therefore, ony conclusions regarding the achievement of Indian 
students in the various schools and white students in public schdols 
should be tempered by this fact. 



TABLE S 

PERCINTAGE OF INDIAN STUDENTS USUALLY SPEAKING 
THE PRE SCHOOL LANGUAGE INDICATED 



English and 

Language: English Indian Indian Other 

_____ __ Grade:^U__8 1 2 8 12 8 12 

TYPE OF SCHOOL: " ' " " ~ 

Day . 36 36 25 41 37 23 2 . 

Mission 41 51 40 14 1 8 35 . . 

Nonreservation Boarding , , _ 38 52 10 12 42 33 9 2 

Public 67 67 3 8 24 21 6 4 

Reservation Boardjng . . .^,^42^ 32 21 27 36 42 _ . 



• Home Stability 

Table 6 describes the home stability of the students in the 
eighth grade by indiCQting the percentage living with their parerits, 
with only their father, with only their mother, with relatives, or with 
others. Data for the twelfth grade were not available. The follow- 
ing statement appeared in the 1946 study:® 



^Pefersf n. Op- £lf. Dp^ 33^34 
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T/iese data do not appear to havG a direct or easily interpret- 
abh rBlationship with any of the achievement scoreSf or with home 
factors studied f but they will probably prove of value and interest 
in perwnnel and adjustmeni studies. For example^ the p^^'ceniage 
of studentB living with both parents is much smaller among Rtu- 
dents in nonreservation boarding schools than in any other type of 
school, * The data do not indicate, of course, Lhat the broken home 
k ne^er o factor in the poor achievement of ari individual student, 
but they do indicate that, whatever the adverse effects of a broken 
home moy have been among these students^ they are concealed by 
other factors more direLdy affecting achievement. 

* Dependency because of a broken home is one criterion for 
admission to a nonreservatlon boarding schooL 

TABLI 6 

PERCENTAGE OF INDIAN STUDENTS IH EIGHTH GRADE iH 
19S0 LIVING WITH BOTH PARENTS. ONE PARENT, 
RELATIVES OR OTHERS* 



Living: With 
Parents 

Day _ 88.1 

Mission 87.5 

Nonraservotion Boarding 58.4 

Public 90,6 

Reservation Boarding , 70 7 



With With With With 
Father Mother Relatives Others 



3,3 


4.6 


1.3 


2.6 


6.3 


3.1 




3.1 


10.8 


20,0 


7.7 


3.1 




1.6 


7.8 




7.3 


13.4 


8,5 





*Th€lo dgia wSfe ebtaingd from the 1946 bgckgreund sh#Qt§ for thg students in this study In 
I950i It is net sUBpOigd thet conditions wdre too much diffGrsnt in 1950 for these iome 
studen 

The important thing to note in Table 6 is that the percentaga 
of students falling into the various categories did not differ too 
widely In the vorioui types of school which these Indian children 
Qtf ended. If home stability is a factor in school Qchlevennent, the 
students who attended the nonreservation schools should not have 
achieved ss rnuch as students who attended the other types of 
schools. Although the data were not available, observations indi- 
CQte that a greater percentage of the white children in the public 
schools in this study lived with their parents than was true of the 
Indian children in the various schools. This factor must be consid- 
ered when comparing the achievement of Indian children In the 
various schools and white children in the public schools. 

^Permanent Residence 

Table 7 indicates the percentage of students in the various 
types of schools living In urban centers of 500 or more population. 
The rndion children enrolled in the nonreservation boarding schools 
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and in the public schools lived in population centers mora urban 
than the Indian children who attended the other types of schools. 
A much greotfe^' perceniage of the white children In public schools 
in this study lived in urbori centers than was true of Indian children 
in any of the types of schools they attended. Certain cultural ad- 
vantages are open to youngsters Mving in urban centers that are 
not QVqilable to those living in rural areas. It would be expected 
that Indian children living in urban centers might assimilate the 
white man's culture more rapidly than Indian children living in 
rurol areas. Any conclusions, therefore^ regardirig the achievement 
of Indian children and whita children in public schools should take 
the facts revealed in Table 7 into consideration. 

TABLE 7 

PERCiNTAGE OF STUDINTS LIVING IN CiNTERS 
OF iOO OR MORI POPULATION 



Grade Eight Grade Twelve 

Per Cent Per Cent 



TYPE OF SCHOOL: 

Day* . 4.6 3.3 

Mission* 8.4 ' 4.0 

Ndnreservation Boarding* ... 23.8 21.7 

Public Schools* 14,4 7.8 

Reservation Boarding* 8.3 7.2 

All Indians _ . . . _ 12.4 17.0 

Whites in Public Schools . , . . 45,0 30.2 



'Indian students. 



# Kinds of Friends 

Table 8 reveals percentages of the kinds of friends of Indian 
children who attend the various schools for Indians and the kinds 
of friends of white children who attend the public schools included 
in this study. If contact with white children is a factor in school 
achievement, then the Indian children attending the public schools 
should achieve more than the Indian children attending the other 
types of schools for Indian children. The Indian children in the 
twelfth grade In this study apporently have more contact with white 
children. Therefore, if contact with white children is o factor in 
school Qchievement, then the Indian students In the upper grades 
should compare more favorably with white children in school 
achievement than the Indian children in the lower grades. 
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TABLi 8 

KINDS OF FRIENDS iY TYPE OF SCHOOL 
FOR TWO GRADi LEVELS 



All Mostly Ind, Mostly Wh, All 
Indion Scfne Wh, Some Ind. White Total 





Per Cent 


Pgr 


Cenf 


pgr 


Cent 


Pof 


Cent 






Gradm 


8 


12 


8 


12 


8 


12 


8 


12 


8 


12 


T> pe OF SCHOOL: 






















Day* . 


,33.3 


26.7 


59.0 


70.0 


5.9 








222 


3D 


Mission* 


.31.0 


4.0 


64.8 


84.0 


2.8 


12.6 






71 


25 


Nonreservation Boarding* 


,27.6 


8.1 


64.2 


74.7 


6.0 


14.5 




V.4 


268 


359 


Public School!* 


. 57 


K7 


65.7 


53.0 


22.2 


39.3 


Y.3 


3.4 


230 


1 17 


Resirvotion Boarding* 


. 19,8 


2SJ 


74.6 


68.2 


4.1 


3.9 


0.3 


0.6 


339 


179 


All Indians 


22.1 


12J 


66,6 


69.6 


8.5 


15.2 


0.4 


1.4 


1 130 


710 


Whifes in Public SchDols . 




00.6 


7.6 


3.5 


72.9 


74.4 


15.3 


18.6 


484 


172 



* Indian studerits, ** Includes some children fer whem data were net ayailgble. 



EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STUDENTS 

#GrQde PlQcemant and School Attendance 

Table 9 shows the average age of the students in grades eight 
and twelve in the 1950 study. These values are almoit identical 
with those given In the 1946 study. However^ the percentages of 
students accelerated In the eighth and twelfth grades In 1946 were 
4.5 per cent and 15.9 per cent respectively,*^ as contrasted to 9,5 
per cent and 17.3 per cent respectively in the 1950 study. How- 
ever, the gain in acceleration in the eighth grade was offset by an 



TABLE 9 

AG! OF STUDINTS IN RELATION TO GRADf PLACEMENT 



Type of Schooi 
Indfan Indians In Whites in Mission 
Schoals Public Schools Public Schools Schools 
Averoge Age Grade 8 ..... 15.2 14.5 13,9 14,9 
of Students Grade 12 ... 18.8 18.4 17,6 18.7 



Accelerattd* E^p. Age Group* Retarded* 

Grade 8 Below 13.5 years 13.5-16.5 yrs. over 16.5 

9.5% 77.3% 13.2% 

Grode 12 Below 17.5 years 17.5-20.5 yrs. over 20,5 

17.3% 73.6% 9.1% 



* [ndian student i. 



increase in retardation^ the percentage of retardation being 6.8 per 
cent in 1946 as contrasted to 13.2 per cent in 1950. In the twelfth 
grade in 1950, there was an increase in the percentage of students 
accelerated and in the expected age group and a decrease In the 
percentage of students reterded when compared with the values 



*»Petefsqn. ep. fit, p. 34. 
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given in the 1946 study. Whather or not this trend represt^nts a 
changa in promotional policy or □ dropping out of less capable stu- 
dents wds not revealed by the information gathered. 

Table 10 Indicates the number of years of school attendance 
in relation to grade placement. The average number of years of 
school attendance was almost identical with that '^sported in the 
1946 study.-- Here again the comparison with regard to acceler- 

TABU 10 

NUMBIR OF YEARS QF SCHOOL ATTENDANCi 
IN RELATION TO GRADE PLACEMENT 

Type of School 
Indian Indians in Whites in Mission 
Schools Pubtic Schopls Public Schooli Schooli 

Average Number Grade 8 . . 8.S 8.4 8.4 8,6 

Years of School Grade 12 . 12.2 12J 12.0 12.2 

Attendance ^ 

Accelerafed* Reg. Promoted* Retarded* 

_ _= ^A^ltended School M School Attended School 

Fewer than 8 Years 8-9 Years 10 Years or More 

Grade 8 , . . , . , 9.1% 78.9% 12.0?o 

Attended ilchcol Attendtd School Attended School 
Fewer than 1 2 Years 1 2-1 3 Years 1 4 Years or More 
Grade 12...., 11.7% 84.2% 4.1% 



* Indian studgnfi. 

ated, regularly promoted, and retarded students is almost the same 
as mantioned previousiy with regard to Table 9. 

In a study of a group of Kansas North Central high schools,^^ 
the percentage of over-ageness decreased from grades nine to 
twelve, while the percentage of youngness increased. This trend 
noted in Tables 9 and 10 for Indian children is typical of white 
children in the public schools. The decrease in the percentoge of 
retarded students in the upper grades may be partially explained 
by acqeleration during the interval or because more of the students 
now entering have difficulties that result in early retardation. 

The percentage of students in the twelfth grade in the KansQi 
North Central high schools who were older than 17,5 years^ v/as 
17.6 per cent. The percentage of students in the twelfth grade in 
the Indian schools in this study who were over 17,5 years was 82.8 
per cent. Thus, it is apparent that the Indian students in the 
twelfth grade in this study were considerably retarded when com- 
pared with white students in typical public high schoois. There are 



i^Pgferien, op. clf, p. 34, 

i^Kenngth Anderson. A Summefv Report \q tho North Central Sehoefi of Ksnses ©n €ri= 
ferioil \, P 13. 



many reasons for this retardation, the chief one probably being the 
late entrance of many Indian students in school. Thus, any con- 
clusions regarding the achievement of Indian students in the var- 
ious schools with white children in public schools must be tempered 
by differences in the ages of students in relution to their grade 
placiment. 

SSize of School Attended 

Table 1 ] presents some inforrnation regarding size of school 
attended by Indian children, and white children In public schools. 
The number of cases for grade twelve for white children in public 
schools was far too few to make a comparison. Two studies^^, 
have shown the size of the school to be a factor In school achieve- 
ment These studies demonstrated that students in schools of less 
than 100 pupils did not achieve as much in certain subjects as 
pupils in schools enrolling from 100 to 500 students. Whether or 
not this factor played a role in this present study is not known, but 
it might well have effected the Indian students. 

TABLE 11 

SIZE OF SCHOOL ATTENDED BY CHILDREN IN GRADE EIGHT 



Indian Children . . . 
White Children 

©School Attendance 

Table 12 shows the median number of days attended by In- 
dian children in the various schoois and by white children in public 
schools. Table 13 gives the percentoge of Indian children in the 
various schools and white children in public schools that attended 
from 155 to 184 days. It is apparent from these two tables that 
Indian children In the nonreservation boarding schools have the 
best record of attendance while the Indian children in the day 
schools have the poorest record of attendance. However, the at- 
tendance figures as given here for Indian children compare favor- 
ably with those of white children In the public schools in this study. 
If attendance Is a factor in school achievement, then Indion chil- 
dren attending nonreservation boarding schools should achieve 
the most and Indian children attending day schools should achieve 
the least. This is merely an interesting hypothesis, which might 
be explored in a study planned to test out the hypothesis, 

^^Kenngth E. Andofson, FfOntal Attaek en the Basle Preblgm in EvaluoHon.-' Jsynial of 
ixpeMrri^fital EduesHsn, 18 fMaiFch 1950) 163-174. 

^*Jlm Schunert, ''The Associatien of Mathernqtical Aehitvement with Certgln Faetsrs Resident 
in the Teacher, in the Teaching, In the Pupil and in the Seheel/' Journal gf ixpoHtfterifal id- 
ueafioii, 19 f March 1951) 219=238. 



Less than 200 pupils Over 200 pupils 
Per Cent Par Cent 

24,6 75.4 
11.4 88.6 



24 
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TABLI 12 

MiDIAN NUMIIR OF DAYS ATTINDID lY CHILDREN 
FOR TWO GRADi LiVILS 



Grade; 



N 



Eight 



TYPE OF SCHOOL: 

Oay _ 218 

Mission 70 

Nonreservation Boarding .... 261 

Indians in Public School . . _ 197 

Reservation Boarding 314 

All Indians . . , . _ 1062 

Whifes in Public Schools .... 428 



Twelyj 



Md. 


N 


Md. 


164 


30 


163 


171 


2S 


184 


177 


359 


188 


168 


83 


172 


174 


170 


177 


172 


673 


183 


170 


154 


182 



TABLi 13 

PIRCiNTAGI OF STUDENTS ATTINDING FROM ISS TO 184 
DAYS FOR TWO GRADE LEVILS 



Grade Grade 
Eight Twelve 



TypE OF SCHOOL: 

Day . , 63.5 66.7 

Amission . . . _ _ _ _ 73.3* 100.0 

Nonreservation Boarding 94,5 98.5 

Indians In Public Schools 70.0 64.1 

Reservation Boarding 76.9 93.8 

All Indians 77.6 90.3 

Whites in Public Schools ................ 74.5 81 .5 



*A mdiorlty of these Indlon ehfldren attended mere than 114 days. About 27 per cent ef 
theie children ^t^nded schee l from 225 to 234 days. 



• Males and Females Enrolled 

Table 14 indicates the percentage of male and female Indian 
children enrolled in the various schools and the percentage of male 
and female white children enrolled in the public schools in this 
study. These figures would seem to indicate that the schools which 
Indian children attend ore holding more girls than boys in school. 
This trend is more evident with regard to white children In the pub- 
lic schools. The latest enrollment figures for the nation show that 
about 430,000 more girls than boys go to high school, despite the 
fact that there are more boys than girls of high school age.*^ 

"Elliworth Tempkin?. vVhert Are the Boys?" Sehoot end SectefVi 70 (July 2, ]949) 8-10. 
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TABLi 14 

PERCENTAGI OF MALES AND FEMALES BY TYPES OF 
SCHOOLS FOR TWO GRADE LEVELS 



Grade Eight Grade Twelve 

Per Cent Total Per Cent Totai 
Male Female Number Male Female Number 



TYPE OF SCHOOL: 

Day _ . , . _ 52.3 

Mission 45, 1 

Nohreservation Boarding 39,7 

[ndians In Public Schools 48,3 

Reservation Boarding . . 48.2 

Whites in Public Schools 47.9 



47.7 


222 


70.0 


30.0 


30 


54.9 


71 


36.0 


64.0 


25 


60.3 


267 


46.5 


53.5 


359 


51.7 


230 


44.4 


55.6 


117 


51.8 


338 


48.0 


52.0 


179 


52.1 


484 


39.0 


61.0 


172 



•Academic Ambition 

Table 15 indicates the percentage of students desiring to com- 
plete the various grades or courses. The same kind of information 
was not available for the white children in the public ichools in this 
study, but it would be supposed that the academic ambition of the 
white children would be higher than that of the Indian children. 
Furthermore, it would be supposed that academic ambition would 
be d factor in school achievement. Whether or not this factor 
played a role in this study is not known. 



TAiLE 15 

PiRCENTAGE OF INDIAN STUDENTS DESIRING TO COMPLITE 
THE VARIOUS GRADES OR COURSES 



Students hoped to complete: 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


Trade School 


College 


Per Cent 


Per Cent 


Per Cent 


Per Cent 


Students now in Grade: 


8 12 


8 12 


8 12 


8 12 


TYPE OF SCHOOL: 










Day 


6,4 . , 


77,3 26,3 


, . 47,4 


16.3 26,3 


Mission 


14,5 ,. 


85.5 30,8 


. . 28,2 


, . 41,0 


Nonreservation Boarding. 


2.9 , , 


93,9 36,7 


0.4 46,9 


2,8 16.3 


Public .............. 


1.0 , , 


87,6 27,9 


3,3 40,5 


8.1 31,5 


Riitrvation Boarding . , . 


2.4 , . 


82,3 33,7 


0,9 43.1 


14,3 23,2 



SUMMARY 

A number of factors ieemlngly related to school achievement 
have been citsd and discussed. If these factors affected school 
achievement as measured in this study, they did so to produce dif- 
ferences in achievement: 

(1) among Indian children attending the different types of 
schools or living in different geographic areas, and 

(2) of Indian children when controsted to white children in 
public schools. 

These factors and many more, tend to operate in two direc- 
tions. This complicates rather than simplifies the problem of an- 
swering the question, how well are Indian children educated? 
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Some of the fQCtors discussed operate in varying degrees of 
intensity on different groups of Indian children to produee less 
school achievement than that attained by white children In the 
public schools. Some of these factors are: degree of Indian blood, 
language spoken in the home, home stability, place of residence, 
kinds of friends, late entrance to school, size of school attended, 
regularity of school attendance, and academic ambition. Any con- 
clusions, therefore, regarding the school achievement of Indian 
children as contrasted to the school achievement of white children 
in public schools must be tempered by the fact that these factors 
may tend to cperote against Indian children. Some may argue that 
the influence of some of these factors on school achievement has 
not been definitely established. Until research proves differently, 
we can only be mindful of the differences in the cultural and edu- 
cational backgrounds of Indian children as contrasted to white 
children In public schools. 
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Chapter III 
Statistical Treatment Of The Test Data 



INTRODUCTION 

In order to make the report more meaningful to the reader^ 
it was decided to describe the statistical treatment of the test dQta 
in some detalL The discussion and interpretation of the results 
depend directly upon this treatment. Then too, because of the 
great omount of data gathered, certain assumptloni hod to be 
made in order to facilitate the treatment of the data and the dis- 
cussion of the results. An understanding of these assumptions is 
necessary to interpret and qualify the results properly. 

GINERAL PROCiDURES 

The test scores for each test for each student were entered on 
a code sheet, transferred to Hollerith cards, and sorted by IBM 
equipment. Since there were nine geographic areas and six types 
of schools and twenty-four tests, the sorting yielded 360 distribu- 
tions. The following distribution for grade eight for day schools 
for the Pressey Vocsbulsry Teit was typical: 



Class Interval 


f 


X 


fx 






90-99 












80-89 


4 


4 


16 


64 




70-79 


17 


3 


51 


153 




60-69 


32 


2 


64 


128 




50-59 


68 


1 


68 


68 




40-49 


51 




4.199 






30-39 


29 


—1 


—29 


29 




20-29 


14 


—2 


—28 


56 




10-19 


2 


—3 


—6 


18 






217 




—63 


516 





The following values were calculated for each of the 360 dis- 
tributions: (1) mean, (2) standard deviation, (3) plus one standard 
deviation, and (4) minus one standard deviation. For the distribu^ 
tlon shown above, the calculations were as follows: 
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Mean — 44.5 + lOCm^^ 50 J7 
"217 



Standard deviation ^ 10 ^) / 5]6 ~ {136)'- ^ J 4.09 

TT7~ (ITTF 

Plus one stondard deviation ^ 50.77 + 14,09 ^ 64 J6 
Minus one standard deviation « 5077 — 14,09 = 36,68 

These values wera used to draw the vertical lines which appear 
on the twenty-four figures in Chapter IV, There are nine of these 
lines for the nine geographic areas and six of these lines for the six 
types of schools. 

These values were also used in computing the percentage of 
overlap between grade eight and grade twelve for the various types 
of schools where the tests given were common to both grade levels. 
For exomple, what percentage of the students in the mission schools 
in grade eight exceeded the mean of the students in the mission 
schools in grade twelve on the Use of Resources Ttit? The mean 
of the pupils in grade twelve was 47.45 and the mean for the pupils 
in the eighth grade was 37.91. The standard deviation for the 
eighth grade was 8.40. In terms of the eighth grade distribution, 
how many standard deviations above the mean would a score of 
47.45 fall? The procedure Is as follows: 

47.45 — 37.91 ^ 1,14 

Assuming a normal distribution of test scores for grade eight, 
1.14 standard deviations above the mean would hove 12.7 per cent 
of the area above this point. Therefore^ It can be said^ assuming a 
normal dlstributlan of scores, that 12,7 par cent of the eighth grade 
exceeded the mean score of the twelfth grade on the Use of Re- 
iourcoi Test, 

FURTHER ANALYSIS 

Did the Indian children located in a particular geographic 
area achieve significantly more on a particular test than the Indian 
children In the other eight areas? In order to answer this ques» 
tlon for the twenty-four tests^ It would have been necessary to run 
twenty-four tests of significance by means of the technique of anal- 
ysis of variance. Since this technique Is based on the assumption of 
nomogeneity of variances, this would have necessitated twenty-four 
tests for homogeneity of variances prior to the application of the F 
test or test of significance. If on a particular test^ the geographic 
areas had been homogeneous with respect to variances and if the 
F test hod proved to be significant, thirty-six * tests would have hod 
to be run in order to locate the significant differences between par= 
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ticular geographic areas. The required probability for the selected 
difference to be significant would be 1 ,39 in 1 000 at the 5 per cent 
level or the critical ratio would have to be equal to or greater than 
about 3.22. Even a spot check here and there would, at best^ be 
sketchy because the number of cases in each area varies consider^ 
ably. Thus, in two different comparisons the one critical ratio 
might be significant because of the large N's involved and the 
other critical ratio might not be significant because of the small 
N's involved, even though the differehces in means were the same 
or nearly so. Needless to say, these calculations would have in- 
volved on immense amount of labor. Therefore, any conclusions 
regarding differences in achievement between geographic areas on 
the various tests, will have to be drawn from the line graphs ap- 
pearing in the various figures. 

A word of explanation regarding the line graphs is in order, 
The distribution for a particular test for a particular area or type 
of school is graphically portrayed by a straight vertical line, the 
lowest point of the line being one standard deviation below the 
mean (a horizontal mark at the center of the vertical line), and the 
highest point of the line being one standard deviation above the 
mean. These limits, assuming a normal distribution of scores, 
mark the range of the middle two-thirds of the students on a par- 
ticular test. The achievement of Indian children in the various geo- 
graphic areas or in the various types of schools can be compared 
by locating the mean point. In addition^ the amount of overlap in 
ochievement on a particular test can be noted by comparing the 
two vertical lines for two geographic areas or for two types of 
schools. 

These vertical lines were also drawn for the five types of 
schools which Indian children attend. These five types of schools 
ore: reservation boarding schools, day schools, mission schools, 
nonreservation boarding schools, and public schools * Since the 
Indian Service is more interested in the achievement of Indian chil- 
dren in the various schools Indian children attend than in the com- 
parison between these types of schools and the schools which white 
children attend, it was decided to go beyond the graphical treat- 
ment for these comparisons even though the amount of labor in- 
volved was great. 

Since the results of the IBM work yielded distributions of 
scores rather than the sums of the scores and the sums of the scores 
squared, it would hove been awkward to use the techniqub of anal- 
ysis of variance mentioned previously. An examination of the line 



•Indian children in the publie sehools will in thU report be collgd FublU tndlsh. White ghll- 
dren in the public ichsoli will be eslled Pyblle White. 
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graphs made it almost certain that significant dlffirences based on 
comparisons between types of schools would have been obtained for 
all twenty-four of the tests. Later calculations proved this exam- 
ination to be correct. For the moment, let us assume that F values 
had been calculated and that all of the values were significant. Or- 
dinarily one would not calculate the F values unless the test of ho- 
mogeneity of variances had established that the variabilities of the 
groups under comparison were essentially the samo. Were the vari- 
abilities for the six types of schools on the twenty-four tests essen- 
tially the same or did they differ significantly from each other? An 
examination of the data indicated that on some of the tests, the six 
types of schools were homogeneous with respect to variances and 
on other tests they were not. What effect would a significant dif- 
ference in variances have on the value obtained by running a f test 
on the scores obtained from the two types of schools? It may result 
in a somewhat larger value of f, but it is unlikely that a significant 
value of fr would be produced only by a difference in variances,*^ 
Since the data yielded by the IBM work lent themselves better to 
the calculation of critical ratios rather than t ratios, fifteen critical 
ratios were calculated for each of the twenty-four tests, A com- 
parison was mode of the values yielded by the critical ratio formuia 
with those yielded by the t formula or by the use of the Behrens- 
Fisher formula when the variances were not homogeneous, 

In the cose of the Pressey Vecabulory Test for grade eight, did 
the Indian children in the public schools achieve significantly more 
than the Indian children in the day schools? A critical ratio of 5,81 
was obtained in favor of the Indian children In the public schools. 
On the face of it, this would seem to indicate that Indian children 
in the public schools achieved significantly more than did the In- 
dian children in the day schools. The application of the f test 
yielded a value of 5,86, slightly higher than that obtained by the 
criticc* ratio formula. However^ the variances of the two groups 
were not homogeneous and the ♦ test was not the proper tool to 
use. The application of the Behrens-Fisher d test yielded a value 
of 5.86 which exceeded the table value at the 1 per cent leveL This 
definitely established the superiority of the Indian children in the 
public schools, 

Ajthough the procedure used with the comparison of achieve- 
ment of Indian children in public and day schools is correct 
where the variances differ significantly, this procedure involves a 
great amount of unnecessary work, since the values obtained by all 
three methods will not differ greatly when the number of cases 



**R. A. Fishen Sfati£fl€sl Methsdi for RoS€3F£h Workers. (6fh ed.) Edinburgh' Olivif and 
Boyd, 1936, p. 129, 
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involved Is large. Edwards hai this to say: ''With still larger 
samples, in the neighborhood of 30 coses each, a vcirianee which is 
2.0 times as large as the other will be sufficient to reject the hy- 
pothesis of a common varlance/'^^ Since the number of cases in 
grade eight ranged from about 70 to 450 and since the number of 
cases in grade twelve ranged from about 30 to 350/ the considero^ 
tion of homogeneity of variances for this study did not seem to be 
important providing the reader is mindful that significant differ- 
ences in variances did exist in a minority of the compariions. 
Therefore, to facilitate the drawing of conclusions, it was assumed 
that each of the twenty-four sets of comparisons yielded significant 
F values and that the variances for each set were homogeneous. 
Thus, the calculation of fifteen critical ratios for each of the 
twenty-four sets of comparisons would be necessary to ascertain 
which group or groups achieved significantly more than the others. 
Since for each comparison there were six types of schools neces= 
sitating the calculation of fifteen critical ratios, the required prob- 
ability for the selected difference to be significant is not 1 in 100 
but as 1 in (15) (100), or ,6 in 1000 at the 1 per cent level and 3,3 
in 1000 at the 5 per cent level. Thus, any critical ratio above 3.40 
would hove a probobiUty value less than .6 in 1000 and would be 
considered significant at the 1 per cent level. Any critical ratio 
from 2,94 to 3.40 would have a probability value less than 3.3 in 
1000 and would be considered significant at the 5 per cent laveL 
The twenty-four tables In Chcpter IV, each containing fifteen crit- 
ical ratio values, are to be read with the above discussion and reser= 
vQtions in mind, 

SUMMARY 

This chapter has described the genercil procedures used In 
fhe treatment of the test data. Two statistics, the mean and the 
standard deviation, were calculated for each category for each of 
the twenty-four tests. These statistics were used In the construction 
of line graphs showing the range of scores for the middle two-thirds 
of the students in a particular category on a particular test. It wai 
explained that these line gropKi could be used for rough compari= 
sons of achievement of children located in the different geographic 
areas or in the different types of schools. In addition, the means 
and standard deviations were used to determine the percentage of 
Indian children In the eighth grade that exceeded the mean of the 
Indian children In the twelfth grade where the tests given were 
common to both grades, jince the comparisons involving Indian 

iTAilgn L, Edwards, Experiffigntsl P* tiin tn Fsycholsgical Reiearih. New York: Rinehart dnd 

Compony, Inc., 1950, p. 163. 
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Ghildren in the various types of schools they attend as well as com- 
pQriioni with white children in public schools ware considered of 
greater importance than the comparisoni between geographic 
areas, considerable discussion was devoted to the calculo' jn of 
critical ratios Qnd their interpretation as to significance. It was de- 
cided that 0 critical ratio of 3,40 or greater would be significant 
at the 1 per cent level and that o critical ratio of 2.94 to 3,40 
would be significQnt at the 5 per cent level. It was pointed out that 
the above staternents ore based upon certain assumptions and res- 
ervations, and that the reader must be mindful of these assump- 
tions and reservations when considering the data at hand. 
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Chapter IV 
Results Of The Statistical Treatment Of 
The Test Data 

INTRDDUCTION 

The results of the statistical treatment of the test data* ob- 
tained by the administration of twelve tests to the eighth grade and 
twelve tests to the twelfth grade will be discussed under three head- 
ings: (1) Comparisons of achievement by meani of line graphs for 
the nine geographic areas and for the six types of sehooli for grades 
eight and twelve/ (2) comparisons of achievement by means of the 
percentagt of overlap between grades eight and twelve where the 
tests were common to both grc-Je levels, and (3) cdmparisoni of 
achitvernent by means of critical ratios for the types of schools for 
grodis eight and twelve. These three types of comparisons were 
mode in order to provide realistic answers to the basic questions 
itotacl in Chapter IK 

Achieyement of Indian Childreii in Vnrieus Geographic Areas 

A spot check here and there revealed significant differences in 
m^ans. This was particularly true of Alaska when compared with 
other areos and occasionally true for the OklohomO/ Mountain and 
Pacific oreai when compared with other areas on both the eighth 
and twelfth grade tests. Thus^ the reader must make hi^ own judg- 
ment regarding the relative achievement of Indian children in the 
various areas, keeping In mind the discussion In Chapter III with 
regard to significant differences In achievement* 

•Achievement of Indian Children in the Eighth Grode 

Plguris 1-12 portray graphically the ochlevement of Indian 
children in the eighth grade In the nine geographic areas. The 
short horizontal line on each line graph Indicotes the mean score 
and the length of the line indicates the range of scores for the 
middle two-thirds of the students. An examination of the figures 
revadls conilderable variation In mean achievement In the various 
geographic areas, but it also reveals a great amount of overlap In 
Qchievameht. Even though the Indian children In one geographic 
area have the highest mean achievement on g particular test^ there 
are children in the other areas that exceed the mean of the area 
with the highest mean achievement. 
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FiaURE 1 

PRiSSEY VOCABULARY TiST 
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FlQURE a 

GATiS BASIC RIADINQ TIST— TYPi A 
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FIGURf I 

GATES BASIC READING TEST— TYPE C 
MEAN SCORE + AND ONE STANDARD DEVIATiON 

GRADi 8, 1950 
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PRiSSEY ENGLISH TEST^ECTIOM A 
(CAPITALIZATION) 
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PIGURE S 

PRiSSlY iNGLISH TiST--^SiCTION B CUSAGi) 
MIAN SCORi + AND ONi STANDARD DIVUTIQN 

mAOE 8, If so 
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FIGURE 6 

PRi?SIY iNGUISH Tf ST— Sf CTION C (PUNCTUATION) 
MIAN SCORi + AND — ONE STANDARD DEVIATION 

GRADE a, 1910 
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FIGURE 7 

PRESSIY INQLISH TiST^SiCTIQN D 
(SINTf NCi STRUCTURi) 
A4iAN SCORi + ANB ONI STANDARD DIVIATION 

GR4D1 8, 1950 
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UNITED STATiS INDIAN BUREAU ARITHMiTIC TEST 

FACTOR ABILITIES 
MiAN SCORi + AND — ONI STANDARD DiVIATION 

QUAm 0, 19B0 
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FIGURE 9 

ORLEANS ARITHMETIC COMPUTATION TiST 
MIAN SCORi + AND — ONf STANDARD DEVIATION 

GRADE 8, 19 JO 
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FiGURi 10 

UNITfD STATES INDIAN BUREAU FRii WRITINQ 
TIST— LiNGTH 
MIAN SCORi + AND — ONI STANDARD DiVIATION 

GRADE 8, 1950 
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FIGURi 11 

UNITiD STATES INDIAN BURIAU FRIE WRmNG 
TEST— IRRORS (PER 60 WORDS) 
MiAN SCORE + AND ~ ONE STANDARD DEVIATION 

GRADE 1950 
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UNITED STATIS INDIAN BUREAU USl OF 
RESOURCES TEST 
MIAN SCORE + AND ^ ONI STANDARD DEVIATION 

GRAPi 8, 1950 
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In ordtr to establish ranks based upon the twelve tests as a 
whole, each of the areas was given o rank on each test. The area 
with the highest mean was given a rank of 1 on a particular test. 
The area with the next highe&f niean was given a rank of 2 on the 
same test. The other areas were ranked accordingly. Each area 
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was given a rank based on the niean rank for all twelve tests. This 
system produced the following rank order from best pr ^ormance 
on qI! twelve tests to the poorest performance on all twelve tests: (1) 
Alaska, (2) Oklahoma, (3) Mountain, (4) Navajo, (5) Dakota, (6) 
Pacific, (7) Southeast, (8) Pueblo, and (9) Southwest. However, on 
oil the tests, there wrs considerable overlapping, some children in 
all areas eKceeding the mean of the best group. 

The differences in achievement noted in this discussion were 
no doubt influenced by differences in cultural and educational 
backgrounds of the children in the various areas. These differ^ 
ences in background were discussed in Chapter II, 

Although the data were sketchy, rank order correlations'' 
were run between the ranks on the tests as a whole and the ranks 
of the areas according to the; (1) percentages of children usually 
speaking ingflsh as u pre-school language, (2) percentages of chil- 
dren usually speaking on Indian dialect- as a pre-school language, 
(3) educational level reached by the mother, (4) percentages of 
children having oil Indian friends, (5) percentages of children hav- 
ing mostly white but' some Indian friends, (6) percantages of fuH= 
bload Indians, and (7) percentages of halfblood Indians. The cor^ 
relations were respectively: .42, —.42, .29, —03, —.03, —.43, 
and ,67. In other words, the greater the degree of contact of the 
Ind ion child with the white man's culture^ the higher he scores on 
educational tests. The readers should be reminded that, for the 
most part, the tests used In the 1950 testing program were origin- 
oily constructed for use with the American public school popula- 
tion. One must caution the recder that the rank order ccrrelatlons 
were based on an N of nine and on very flimsy data. A better 
designed study with regard to these factors might definitely estab- 
lish the relationships suggested here, 

^Achievement of Indian Children in the Twelfth Grade 

Figures 13-24 portray graphically the achievement of Indian 
children in the twelfth grade in the nine geographic areas. The 
some explanation with regard to the line graphs as described for 
grade eight holds for the twelfth grade. 



^ ^^^^ cQffelation ceeffjcldnf may he tested by means of Oldi's Toblei ** 
When N IS 9 ss in the ca%a of the correlaticns trm, ut^sd far the nine afpfls eerreiatisns 
.60 and --.60 weyld hove iumi ef .^qusrps of nsnk diffgrenees sf 48 end 192 rospWlyely 
The pfobability ef not exctedmq AB by chance ak)ne or ef getfinq less than 192 by chanee 
along, IS ,0470. It may be eonsluded at fhl^ levsl, thst a esrreiation exists between th^ two 
ranking?, . 

In light of the absve diseui^ien, the pretybility that the sum of squares of rank differ- 
ences, when N is 9, will nftt hf? ekeetxiod by cnance alone {in thn ea^e of a noslttve egrrsld- 
abauf .05 when r is .60, (2) about ,10 whgn p Is ,48, and (3) about .20 when f is 
,33, The igme probabilities held for negative eorrelationi of the same size. 

The probability that the ^um of sQuares of rank differences, when N h 5 will not be qx- 
cetfded hy chance slone fin the ease of a positive correlgtmn) isr (\ ) about OS when P is 85 
(2) qbeut JO when r is .70, and (3) sbout .20 when p Is .55. The same probabilities hold'fer 
negative eorrelaflons ef the some %\tm. 



G Olds. "DUtributlons of Sums of Squares of Rank Differenees for Small Numbers of 
Individuals. Ahnsli of MdthemsHeal Sfstiiflcs, 9 (March 1938) 133-149. 
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FIGURi 13 

PRISSEY VOCABULARY TIST 
MEAN SCORE + AND — ONi STANDARD DEVIATION 

GRADE 12, 19SQ 
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FIQURI 14 

GATiS BASIC RiADiNG TEST— TYPI B 
MIAN SCORE + AND ~ ONI STANDARD DiVIATION 
GRADI 12, 1910 
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PldURE IS 

GATiS iASIC RiADING TiST— ^WPi D 
MIAN SCORE AND ONI STANDARD DEVIATION 

GRAPi 12, 1910 
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riGURI 16 

PRESSiY ENaLlSH TiST— SiCTlON A 
(CAPITALIZATION) 
MEAN SCORE + AND — ONE STANDARD DEVIATION 
GRAPt 14, If SO 

CMgraph^ Areas jypm of Sdisol. 
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FIGURE 17 

PRiSSiY iNGLISH fiST=SiCT!ON B (USAGE) 
MEAN SCORE + AND — ONE STANDARD DiVIATION 
GRADE 12, 19B0 
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FI@|jR{ 18 

PRISSir iNSLISH TiST—SICTION C (PUNCTUATIOM) 
MiAN SCORI 4 AND — ONI STANDARD DIVIATION 

aRAPI 12, 1910 
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FlGlIRi 19 

PRESSIY INGLISH TEST-^iCTION D 
(SENTENCI STRUCTURE) 
MIAN SCORI 4. AMD= ONI STANDARD DEVIATION 

MMM 11, If 10 
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FIGURE a§ 

UNiriD STATES INDIAN BUREAU ARITHMITIC TEST 
FACTOR ABILITIIS 

AtEAN SCORE 4 AND ~ ONE STANDARD DIVIATION 

mA^l llf 1910 

411 Indian Seh^dli by in4mn and White by 

deogrgphig Aress Types of Schoelt 
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FIGURE 21 

UNiriD STATES INDIAN iUREAU FREE WRITING 

TIST— LENGTH 
MIAN SCORE + AND ONE STANDARD DEVIATION 

€R4Dil2, 19S0 
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UNiTED STATiS INDIAN BUREAU FREE WRITING 
TiST— ERRORS (PER 60 WORDS) 
MEAN SCORi 4- AND — ONI STANDARD DIVIATION 

GRADi 12, 1910 
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Fi€URi as 

UNITiD STATES INDIAN iUREAU USi OF 
RISOURCIS TIST 
MEAN SCORE ^ AND _ ONE STANDARD DEVIATION 

QRADE \% 1910 
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FiaURi Z4 

UNITiD STATiS INDIAN SURiAU HEALTH AND 
SAFiTY TiST 

MIAN SCORi + AND — ONI STANDARD DEVIATION 

€RADi 12, 1910 

All Indian Schooti by Indian amd White by 

GiagrQpNii Armm Types of Schools 
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Using the same ranking system as with grade eight, the rank 
order of the areas from best performdnce on all twelve tests to poor- 
est performance on all twelve tests was as follows: (1) Alaska, 

(2) Mountain, (3) Oklahoma, (4) Pacific, (5) Dakota, (6) South- 
west, (7) Southeast, (8) Navajo, and (9) Pueblo. 

The differences in achievement noted were no doubt influ- 
enced by differences in cultural and educational backgrounds of 
the children. These differences were discussed in Chapter II. 

Although the data were sketchy, rank order correlations were 
computed between the ranks on the tests as a whole and the ranks 
of the areas according to the: (1) percentages of children usually 
speaking iitf liih as a pre-school language, (2) percentages of chil- 
dren usually speaking an Indiaft diaBeet as a pre-school language^ 

(3) percentages of children having all Indion friends, (4) percent- 
ages of children having mostly white but some Indian friendi, (5) 
percentages of fullblood Indians^ and (6) percentages of half blood 
Indians. These correlations were respectively: .55, ~,37, — -,37^ 
40, —.38, and ,78. 

• Comparison of Areas by Grade Levels 

The rank order correlation between the ranks of the areas on 
the eighth grade level on the tests as a whole and the ranks of the 
areas on the twelfth grade level on the tests as a whole was .73. This 
indicates that the areas were quite consistent in performance on 
the tests as a whole on the eighth and twelfth grade levels. This 
tentatively establishes a hierarchy of areas with regard to educa- 
tional achievement, 

THE ACHIIVEMINT Of THi fIGHTH AND TWILFTH GRADES 
ON THE SAMi TESTS 

The children in the eighth and twelfth grades took these same 
tests: Fressey Vacabulory, USIST ArithmeHe-Fdctep AbMitlti, 
USIST Fret Writing-Length and Brrors, USIST Use of Resaurcas, 
Presiey Cspltalizotioii, Preisey Q&od Uiage, Pressey Punefuatidiif 
and Presley Sentence Structure, 

Table 1 6 shows the percentage of students in the various types 
of schools in the eighth grade who exceeded the mean of the 
twelfth grade. An important consideration In a comparison Involv^ 
ing two grade levels. Is whether or not the tests had a ceMIng for 
the upper grade level. An eKamination of the diitributioni for 
these nine tests showed that only one of the tests had a ceiling for 
the twelfth grade. This test was thi Pressey Vogsbulary. About 20 
per cent of the twelfth groders fell in the top class Interval, which 
Is an Indication that the same students might have scored higher 
had the test been longer. 
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In a sense^ the less the percentage of overlap between the two 
grades, the greater the development from grade eight to twelve. 
This would be especially true if the scores represented the achieve- 
ment of the same pupils on the same tests when In grade eight and 
when in grade twelve. However, the students represented here were 
eighth graders in 1950 and twelfth graders In 1950. The percent- 
ages of overlap as shown in Table 16 are quite considerable indi- 
Gatinc: that the students in the eighth grade had achieved higher 
stondards than their counterparts in the twelfth grade. This seems 
to indicate that an upsurge is taking place in Indian education. 

An examination of Table 16 indicates that the percentages 
of overlap were lowest for the nonreservation boarding and Indians 
in public schools. This would point to the conclusion that more 
educational growth had taken place in four years on the part of the 
twelfth graders In these types of schools than in the reservation 
boarding, day, and mission schools. 



TAiLf 16 

i^S^iCENTAGi OF STUDENTS IN THE EIGHTH GRADE EX^ 
CiEOlNG THE MEAN OF THE TWELFTH GRADE 



y 

o 
> 



« it 



TEST: 



TYPE OF SCHOOL: 

Reservation BQarding . . 

Day 

Mission 

NonroservQtlon Boarding 
P:jblic Indian , , 



.21.2 

J 2.7 
. 93 
. 3,1 



^ s 



46.8 47.2 
47.2 43.6 
28.4 21.5 
44.8 33.7 
34.8 33.4 



40.9' 
34. J 
23.6 
23.9 
25.8 



20.1 
22.7 
]2J 
13.4 
13.1 



39.0 
43J 
74.5 
30.5 
39.0 



0 



35.9 
32.6 
44.4 
14.5 
21.5 



27.8 
33.4 
49.6 
17.# 
21.2 



in U 



29.8 
43.6 
56.8 
28.8 
32.3 



*Ab5ut 40.9 per Eent of the fclghth grade had leii errers per 60 words than the mean sf the 
twelfth grade. 



ACHIiViMiNT OF THI EIGHTH AND TWELFTH GRABI STUDINTS 
SY TYPiS OF SCHOOLS 

Tobies 17-40 Indicate the differences in meqns^ the standard 
error of the differences, and the critica! ratios between the six 
typss of schools. Fifteen critical rotios are presentad for each test. 
The symbols on the left hand side of each table refer to the follow- 
ing types of schools: 
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RB — 'Reservation Boarding 

D — Day 

M - — Miislon 

NRB — NonresarvQtion Boarding 

PI —Indian children in public schools 

PW —Whit^ children in public schools 

•Achitvement of the Eighth Grade Studints by Types of Schools 

An examination of Tablei 17-28 revealed that Indian itudtnts 
in the: 

1. Reservation boarding schools achieved no more on the 
twelve tests than did the children In the day and rrilssion schools. 

2. Nonreservation boarding schools achieved significantly 
more than the childrtn In the reservation boarding schaols on five 
tests: Presity PynetusHon, Reading fe Appre^iaft General Slg^ 
nifigeiise, Reading fe UndiritQiid Preclia Dir€€tioiis« Orleans Arlth- 
metle Gomputofidn, c^^H Arithmetii-Facter Abilities. 

3. Public schools achieved iignlficontly more than the chil- 
dren in the reservation boarding schools on five tasts: Preiiey 
Vecebylary, Pressay Punityatlen^ Rtediitg to Apprttiate Sitttral 
Signifieenga, Readiitg fa Understand Preiise DirecHatii, and Arlth- 
inatis-Faetar Abilltiei. The reverse was true fn the caie of the Free 
Writini Test^Ltngth, 

4. Mission ichools achieved significantly more than the chil- 
dren in the day schools on only one test^ namely^ Pressey Va- 
cebularyt 

5. Nonreservation boarding schools achieved significantly 
more than the children in the day schools on six ttsti: Presiey Vo- 
cabulary^ Presley Capitaliiation; Pressty Punctuatioiij Rtading to 
Appreciate General Slgnificsncei Rtading la Understand Praelse 
Direcfians, Arithntftic^Faetor Abilities^ and Use of Rtsourcts* 

6 Public schools achieved significantly more than the 
children in the day ichools on four tests: Prtsiay Voaabulary, 
Prassay Capitaliiafion^ Presiiy Punctuatian, and Use of Raiourcast 

7. Nonreservation boarding schools ochigved significantly 
more than the children In the mission schooli on two tests: Presiey 
Copitaliiation and Reading to Underitand Precisa Directions, 

8. Public schools ochleved no more on the twelve tests 
than did the children In the mission and nonreservation boarding 
ichools. 
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TABLE 17 

CRITICAL RATIOS FOR GRADE 8 ON PRESSEY 
VOCABULARY TIST 





Difftrene© 


S, E. of 


Criticol 


Comparison Betwetn 


in Means 


Difference 


Ratio 


RB* vs D 


2,61 


1.20 


2.18 


RB vs M* 


4.64 


2.28 


2,04 


RB vs NRB* 


. 1.38 


1.11 


1.24 


RB vs PI* . , 


4.36 


1.02 


4.27** 


RB vs PW* . , 


5.02 


1.08 


4,65** 


D vs M* . . 


7.25 


2.37 


3.06* 


D vs NRB* 


3.99 


1.28 


3.12* 


D vs PI* 


. . . . . 6.97 


1.20 


5.81** 


D vs PW" 


. . . . . 7.63 


1.25 


6.10** 


M* vs NRB , 


3.26 


2.32 


1,41 


M* vs PI , 


28 


2.28 


0.12 


M vs PW* 


38 


2.31 


0,17 


NRB vs PI* , 


2.98 


i.n 


2,68 


NRB vs PW* . 


. . . . . .66 


1.17 


0.56 


PI vs PW* , 


.66 


1.08 


0.61 


*Hinher Mean, 


* ^Signiflcdnt af fhe 1 per cent level. 




'Signlfiggnf at the 5 per cent level. 



TABLE 18 

CRITICAL RATIOS FOR aRADE 8 ON GATES 
BASIC READING—TYPE A 



Comparison Between 


Difference 


S. E. of 


Criticol 




in Means 


Difference 


Ratio 


RB* vs D . . , 


1.20 


.46 


2.61 


RB' vs M 


..... 1 .40 


.75 


1.87 


RB vs NRB* 


98 


1.46 


.67 


RB vs PI* 


61 


.45 


1.36 


RB vs PW* , . 


2.29 


.39 


5.87** 


D* vs M 


20 


.77 


.26 


D vs NRB* 


. 2,18 


.50 


4.36** 


D vs PI* . . . 


1.81 


.49 


3.69** 


D vs PW* 


. 3.49 


.44 


7.93** 


M vs NRB* 


2.38 


.77 


3.09* 


M vs PI* .......... 


2.01 


.77 


2.61 


M vs PW* 


3.69 


.73 


5.05** 


NRB* vs PI 


37 


.49 


.76 


NRB vs PW* 


1.31 


.44 


2.9P' 


PI vs PW* ..... 


..... 1.68 


.43 


3.91** 


•Higher Meen. 


* *Stgnifjeqnt at the 1 per cent 





*Signif leant at the 5 per cent ttViil, 
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TABLt If 

GRITICAL R/ QRABi 8 ON GATIS 





Difference 


S. f of 


Critical 




in Means 


DifferCince 


Ratio 


Kd , , 


. . , , , 1 ,2U 


A 1 

.4 1 


J..93 


RB* vs M 


89 


.58 


1.53 


RB* vs NRB 


. . . . . .56 


.38 


1.47 


RB* vs P! 


89 


.42 


2.12 


RB vs PW* 


1.36 


.32 


4,25** 


D vs 


, .... .31 


.61 


.51 


D vs NRB* ........ 


64 


.43 


.49 


D vs Pi* 


31 


.46 


.67 


vs r'VV 


2.56 


.38 


6.74** 


M vs NRB* 


33 


.60 


.55 


M vs PI 


00 


.62 


.00 


M vs PW* 


2.25 


.56 


4,02** 


NRB* vs PI 


33 


.44 


,75 


NRB vs PW* 


1.92 


.35 


5.49** 


PI vs PW* 


2.25 


.39 


5.77** 


* Higher M^qn. 


* *S;gnifieeht at the 1 per cent 


level. 




*Signifieqnt at the 5 per eent fevt!. 




TABLE 20 






CRITICAL RATIOS 


FOR GRADE 8 ON PRESSEY 


ENGLISH-^SICTION A 






Difference 


S. E. of 


Critical 


Comparison Between 


in Means 


Difference 


Ratio 


RB vs D* 


67 


1.4 


.46 


RB vs M* 


3.4j 


2 ?' 


i,45 


RB vs NRB* . . . . : , 


6,70 


i ,A V 


4.8b** 


RB vs PI* 


6.38 


1 ,4.1 


4.43** 


RB vs PW* 


10,38 


i.2ii 


n.5i** 


D vs M* . , . 


.... 2.76 


2.42 


1.14 


D vs NRB* 


6.12 


1.49 


4.11** 


D vs PI* 


5.71 


1.53 


3,73** 


D vs PW* 


. , 9.71 


1.32 


7.36** 


M vs NRB* 


3.36 


2.38 


1.41 


M vs PI* 


2.93 


2.41 


1.22 


M vs PW* 


6.95 


2.28 


3.05* 


NRB* vs PI 


.41 


1.46 


.28 


NRB vsPW* 


.... 3,59 


1.24 


2.90 


PI vs PW* 


4.yO 


1.30 


3.08* 




* 'Significant the 1 per cent 


level. 




*Signifiesnt at the 5 per cent level. 
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TABLB 21 

CRITICAL RATIOS FOR eRADE 8 ON PRISSIY 
ENGLISH— SiOTION B 











Oriticol 


wQmpcjriaon DsTWBBn 




in /vieQns 






RB* vs D 




, . 2.50 


1.21 


2.07 


RB* vs M ............ 




.83 


2.28 


.36 


RB* vs NRB 




.34 


1,28 


2.66 


RB vs PI* 




.01 


1.36 


.01 


RB vs PW* 




. . 7.14 


1.17 


6.10** 


D vs M* 




1.67 


2.27 


.74 


D vs NRB* 




. . 2.16 


1.26 


1.71 


D vs PI* . . 




. . 2.51 


1,34 


1.87 


b vs PW* 




. . 9.64 


1.15 


8.38** 


M vs NRB* 




.49 


2.30 


.21 


M vs PI* .......... . 




.84 


2.35 


.36 


M vs PW* ..... 




, . 7.97 


2.25 


3.54** 


NRB vs PI* ... . . . . 




.35 


1,39 


.25 


NRB vs PW* . 




. . 7.48 


1.22 


6.13** 


PI vs PW* 




7.13 


1 .30 


5.48** 


* Higher Mean. 




* *S!gnifiesnt at the 1 per cent 


levsl. 






*Signlfiegnt at fhf 5 per cerit 


Isvel, 




TA! 


ILE 22 






CRITICAL RATIOS 


FOR GRADE S 


ON PRESSEY 


INGLISH- 


-SiCTION ( 


C 








Difference 


S. E. of 


Critical 


Comparison Between 




in Means 


Difference 


Ratio 


RB vs D* . 




3.40 


1.70 


2.00 


RB vs M* 




. 7.35 


2.61 


2.82 


RB vs NRB* 




. 6.95 


1.52 


4.57** 


RB vs PI* 




. 7.57 


1.81 


4.- 18** 


RB vs PW* 




. 15.23 


1.43 


10.65** 


D vs M* 




. 3.95 


2.75 


1.44 


D vs NRB* 




. 3.55 


1.74 


2.04 


D vs PI* 




. 4.15 


2.00 


2.07 


D vs PW* 




. 11.83 


1.66 


7.13** 


M* vs NRB 




.40 


2.64 


.15 


M vs PI* 




.22 


2.78 


.08 


M vs PW* 




. 7.88 


2.59 


3.04* 


NRB vs PI* 




.62 


1.85 


,34 


NRB vs PW* 




. 8.26 


1.48 


5.58** 


Pi vs PW* 




. 7.66 


1.78 


4,30** 



* Higher Meorii * * Signifiearit qt the 1 per eent level. 

*SignificQnt st the 5 per cent level. 
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TABLE 23 

CRITICAL RATIOS FOR GRADE 8 ON PRISSEY 
ENGLISH— SECTtON D 





Difference 


S.E. of 


Critif.Ml 


Comparison Between 


in Means 


Difference 


Ratio 


LJ ■ . . . i i I . . i I 


1 AA 


1 AA 


1 , 1 D 


RB* vs ^A . 


1.21 


2.56 


.47 


RB vs NRB* 


. . . . . 6.88 


1.31 


5.25** 


RB vs PI* 


5.59 


1.42 


3.94** 


RB vs PW* 


13.17 


1.18 


11.16** 


D* vs M 


2.88 


2.63 


1.10 


D vs NRB* 


. . . . . 5.22 


1.44 


3.63** 


D vs PI* ... . . . 


3.93 


1.54 


2.55 


D vs PW* 


11.51 


1.32 


8.71** 


M vs NRB* 


8.10 


2.56 


3.18* 


M vs PI* 


. 6.81 


2.62 


2.60 


M vs PW* 


. . . . . 14.39 


2.50 


5.76** 


NRB* vs PI 


1.29 


1.42 


.91 


NRB vs PW* 


6.29 


1.19 


5.29** 


PI vs PW* 


7.58 


1.30 


5.83** 



•Higher Mesh. ^*SighiMcgnt gt the I per sent level, 

* Slgnif icgnt at the 5 per Cent level. 



TABLE 24 

CRITICAL RATIOS FOP QRADI 8 CN ARITHMETIC- 
FACTOR ABILITIES 



Difference S. E. of Critical 



Comparison Between 


In Means 


Difference 


Ratio 


RB vs D* 


..... .08 


.80 


.10 


RB vs M* , 


44 


1.19 


.37 


RB vs NRB* 


3.07 


.70 


4.38** 


RB . vs PI* 


..... .77 


.77 


1.00 


RB vs PW* . 


..... 3.44 


.58 


5.93** 


D vs M* 


36 


1.24 


.29 


D vs NRB* 


01 


.80 


,01 


D vs PI* 


69 


.86 


.80 


D vs PW* 


. . . . . 3.36 


.69 


4.86** 


M vs NRB* 


2.63 


1,23 


2.14 


M vs PI* . . 


33 


1.27 


.26 


M vs PW* 


3.00 


1.16 


2.59 


NRB* vs PI . . . 


. . . . . 2.30 


.84 


2.73 


NRB vs PW* 


37 


.66 


.56 


PI vs PW* 


2.67 


.74 


3. 60** 


*Hlghgr Mean, 


* *5i9nifleQnt at the ! pgr cent 


l^vgl. 




^Significant gt the 5 per cent 


levil. 
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TABLE 25 

CRSTfCAL RAT50S FOR GRADE 8 ON ORLEANS 
ARITHMETIC COMPUTATSQN 



Comparison Between 


Difference S. E. of 
in Means [Difference 


Critical 
Ratio 


PB 


VS D* 


76 


Ml 


.68 


RB 


VS M * 


3.80 


1.76 


2. 1 6 


RB 


VS NRB* 


5.56 


1.13 


4.92** 


RB 


vs Pi* 


3.38 


1.10 


3.07* 


RB 


vs PW* 


8.57 


.87 


9.85** 


D 


vs M* 


3.04 


1.76 


1.73 


D 


vs NRB* 


4.80 


1.13 


4.25** 


D 


vs PI* 


2.62 


1.10 


2.38 


D 


vs PW* 


7.81 


.87 


9.05** 


M 


vs NRB* 


1.76 




.95 


M* 


vs Pi 


42 




.23 


M 


vs PW* 


4.77 


1.7- 


2.7: 


NRB* 


vs PI 


2.18 


1.2 


1.73 


NRB 


vs PW* 


3.01 


1.0/ 


2.81 


PI 


vs PW* 


5.19 


1.04 


4.99 ' * 


• Higher 


Mean. 


* 'Significant at 


the 1 per cent 


level. 






* Significant at 


the 5 per cent 


level. 



TABLE 26 

CRITICAL RATIOS FOR GRADE 8 ON FREE 
WRITING-LENGTH 



Difference S. E. of Critical 
Comparison Between in Means Difference Ratio 



RB* vs D 1.05 6.41 .16 

RB vs M* 30 8.59 .03 

RB* vs NRB 7.39 7.10 1.04 

RB* vs PI 25/ 6.43 3.91** 

RB* vs PW 1 l,o 5.06 .2.34 

D vs M* 1.35 9.08 .15 

D* vs NRB 2.34 7.68 .30 

D* vs Pi 24.19 7.06 3.43** 

D* vs PW 10.79 5.84 1.85 

M* vs NRB 3.69 9.57 .39 

M* vs Pi 25.54 9.09 2.81 

M* vs PW 12.14 - 8.18 1.48 

NRB* vs PI 21.85 7.69 2.84 

NRB* vs PW 8.45 6.59 1.28 

PI vs PW* 8.45 5.86 1.44 

•Higher Mean. ** Significant at the I per cent level. 

* Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
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TABLE 27 

CRIT? :aL ratios for grade 8 OM FREE 
WRITING-ERRORS 





Difference 


S. E. of 


Critical 


Comporison Between 


in Means 


Difference 


Ratio 


RB* vs D 




.50 


.38 


RB* vs M 


.16 


.74 


.22 


RB vs NRB* 


.41 


.52 


.79 


RB* vs PI 


.66 


.49 


1.35 


RB* vs PW 


, 1.57 


.40 


3.93* 


D vs M* 


.13 


.76 


.17 


D vs NRB* 


.70 


.55 


1.27 


D* vs PI 


.27 


.52 


.7} 


D* vs PW 


1,28 


.44 


2.91 


M vs NRB* 


.57 


.77 


.74 


M* vs PI 


..'jO 


.75 


.67 


M* vs PW 


1.41 


.70 


2.01 


NRB* vs PI 


1.07 


.53 


2.02 


NRB* vs PW 


1.98 


A5 


4.40* 


PI* vs PW 


91 


.42 


2.17 



*Higher AAeon. (More errors). ** Significant at the 1 per cent levr ' 

♦Significant at the 5 per cent lev 



TABLE 28 

CRITICAL RATIOS FOR GRADE 8 ON USE OF 
RESOURCES 







fference S. E. of 


Critical 


Comparison Between 


ii eons 


Difference 


Ratio 


RB* 


VS D 


,2 


.89 


1,6C 


RB 


vs M* 


.21 


1.15 


1.91 


RB 


vs NRB* 


1.48 


.77 


1.92 


RB 


vs PI* 


.15 


.81 


.17 


RB 


vs PW* 


4.69 


.76 


6.17** 


D 


vs M* 


2.63 


1.24 


2.12 


D 


vs NRB* 


2.90 


.90 


3.22* 


D 


vs PI* 


3.27 


.98 


3.34* 


D 


vs PW* 


6.1 1 


.89 


6.87** 


M* 


vs NRB 


.73 


1.16 


.63 


M* 


vs PI 


.36 


1.23 


.29 


M 


vs PW* 


2.48 


1.15 


2.16 


NRB 


vs PI* 


.37 


.88 


.42 


NRB 


vs PW* 


, 3.21 


.76 


4.22** 


PI 


vs PW* 


2.84 


,87 


3.26* 


* Higher Mean, 


* * Significunt 


of fhe 1 per cenf 


level. 






♦Significant 


of fhe 5 per cenf 


level. 
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examination of Tables 17-28 revealed that the white chM- 
dren in the public schools achieved significantly more than the In- 
dian children in the: 

1. RsservQtion boarding schools on Gleven tests, 

2. Day schools on ten tests. 

3. Mission schools on six tests. 

4 NonreservQtion boordincj schocis on seven tests, 
5. Public schools 6n nine tests. 

Thus, in competition with the white schools, the rankings of 
the Indian schools In terms of significant critical ratios in order 
from best to poorest were: Nonreservation boarding, mission, res- 
ervation boarding, puhlic Indian, and day. 

Using the same ranking system as described for grade eight 
with geographic areas, the rank order of the types of schools from 
the best performance on all twelve tests to poorest performance on 
all twelve tests was as folio vs.: (1) Public Indian, (2) nonreserva- 
tion boordrng, (3) mission, (4) reservation boarding, and (5) day. 
Although the N was only five, rank order correlations were run be- 
tween the ranks given above and the ranks according to: (1) per- 
centages of children usually speaking ingllih as a pre-schooi lan- 
guage, (2) percentages of children usually speaking an Indian dia- 
lect as a pre-school language, (3) educational level reached by the 
mother, (^^ percentages of children having all Indian friends, (5) 
percentages of children having mmfly whife but sam^ Indian 
friends, (6) percentager of fyliblooci Indians, and (7) percentages 
of half blood Indians. The correlations were respectively: .60, 
^JO^ .67, -^.53, .60, ™.90, and —.10. 

® Achievement of the Twelfth Grade Students L / Types of Schools 

Mn examinatir? of Tables 29-40 revealed that Indian children 
in the: 

1 . Reservation boarding schools c.:h!eved no more on the 
twelve tests than did the children In the day schools. 

2. Mission schools achieved significontly more than the chil- 
dren in the reservation boarding schools on three tests: Arithmeflt- 
Factor AbiliHc^^- P^ee Writtng-Ltnffh; and Frio Wri^ing^irrors, 

3. Ncnresc'vation boarding schools achieved significantly 
more than th^ r'^rldren in the reservation boarding schools on 
all twelve fe^n. 

4. Pubhc schools achieved significantly more than the 
children In the reservation boarding sr^iools on six tests. Prossiy 
Vocabulary^ Proisoy Good Usage, Reoaing fro Predict Oyfcomas of 
Givon ivonti, ArllhmeHc^Factor Abllifies, Uso of Rtsourcti, ond 
Free Writing-Errors. 
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5. Mission schools achieved significantly more than the chll= 
dren in the day schools on only one test: Pressey yacabylary^ 

6. Nonreservation boarding schools Qchieved significantly 
more than the children in the day schools on nine tests' Preisey 
Vocsbulsry^ Presley CapifraliEafioft, Pressey Good Usoge^ Prassey 
Punel-uafbn, Prassey Senfenca Sfructure, Reading to Predicf the 
Out€Otii€s of Given lyents, Reodiiig to Note Detoili^ Arlihnietk- 
l-actor Abillflas, and HaaUh and Safety. 

7. Public schools achieved significantly mora than the 
children in the dav schr Is on seven tests: Presiay Voeobybryi 
Pfessey Cspitsllzotion, Pressey Good Uioge^ Preisay Sentanea 
Struetura, Raodinf to Pfedict the Outcomes of Givaii Ivents, Arith- 
matic-Foctor Abllitioi; and Usa of Rasources, 

8. Nonreservation boarding schools achieved significantly 
more than the children in the mission schools on two tests: Pressay* 
Punctuotion end Reading to Note Detoils. 

9. Publfc schools acKinved significantly more* than the 
children m tfie mission schools on two t^^sts: Prassey Pynctuotion 
o Free Wriilng-Langth. 

10. Put'- c schools ochieved significantly more than the 
children in the nonreservution boarding schools on one test: 
Prassey Vn^nstuioir/* The reverse was true with Free Writmg- 
Lan^th. 





TABLE 2* 








" lOS FOR GRADE 12 


ON PRISSEY 




VOCABULARY TiS"^ 








Difference 


S, E. of 


Critical 


Cornparisof Between 


in Means C 


Jifference 


Ratio 


R8* vs D . 






.09 


RB vs M* 


8.90 


3.29 


2,71 


RB vs NRB* . . 


9.10 


1.37 


6.64** 


RB vs PI* 


......... 13.80 


1.69 


8.17** 


RB vs PW* . 


14.70 


1.57 


9.36** 


D vs M* 


15.10 


3.61 


4.18** 


D vs NRB* 


9.30 


2.03 


4.58** 


D vs PI* 


14.00 


2,2£ 


6.22** 


D vs PW* 


14.90 


2.16 


6.90** 


M* vs NRB 


5.80 


3.13 


j.85 


M* vs PI 


1.10 


3.28 


.34 


M* vs PW 


.20 


3.22 


.06 


NRB vs PI* 


4.70 


1.36 


3.46** 


NRB vs PW* 


5.60 


1.22 


4.59** 


PI vs PW* 


90 


1.56 


.58 



* Higher Mean. 



^ *Signlfksnt at the 1 per cent level, 
*iiqn^ficqnt Qt the S per ctnt Ifivelj^ 
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TABLE 30 

CRITICAL RATIOS FOR GRADE 12 OK GATES 
BASIC READING— TYPE B 







Difference 


e: of 




Comparibon Between 


i.'i Means Diffes nee 


r\QTIO 


RB* 


vs D 


2.34 


.85 


2,75 


RB* 


vs AA 


. 1 02 


-94 




RB 


v.s NRB* 


...... 1.32 


.42 


3.14* 


RB 


vs PI* 


1.37 


.53 


2.58 


RB 


vs PW* 


2 67 


.49 


5.45** 


D 


vs AA* . . . 


1.32 


1.-17 


1.13 


D 


vs N ": 


. 3.66 


.81 


4.52** 


D 


vs F- 


. 3.71 


.87 


4.26** 


D 


vs PVv ' .... 


5.01 


.bi 


6.19** 


M 


vs NRfa 


2.34 


.90 


2,60 


/ v\ 


vs PI* 


.... 2,39 


.96 


2.49 


M 


vs PW* ....... 


. 3.69 


.94 


3.93** 


NRB 


vs PI* . . 


05 


.45 


.11 


NRB 


vs PW* 


1.35 


.40 


3.38* 


Pi 


vs PV>/*- 


1.30 


.52 


2.50 




r Moan, 


* * Sigm f ■ ant dt 


the 1 por cent 


level. 






* Siyni f itanf af 


the 5 per cent 








TABLE 31 








CRITICAL RATIOS FOR GRADi 12 


ON GATiS 




BASIC 


RiADiNG--TYPi 


D 








Difference 


S. E, of 


Criticol 


Comp 


larlson Between 


in Means Diffopsnce 


Ratio 


RB* 


vs D 


....... 3.95 


2.02 


1.96 


RB 


vs M* 


. . 2.00 


2.15 


.93 


RB 


vs NRB* 


3.25 


.93 


3.49** 


RB 


vs PI* 


3.80 


1.27 


2.99* 


RB 


vs PW 


6,00 


1.17 


5.13** 


D 


vs M* 


...... 5.90 


2.72 


2.17 


D 


vs NRB* ....... 


7.20 


1.91 


3.77** 


D 


vs PI* . 


. 7.75 


2.10 


3.69** 


D 


vs PW* 


9.95 


2.04 


4.88** 


M 


vs NRB* 


1.25 


2.05 


.61 


M 


vs PI* 


1.80 


2.22 


.81 


M 


vs PW* 


. . 4.00 


2.16 


1.85 


NRB 


vs PI* . . 


. 55 


1.09 


.50 


NRB 


vs PW* 


...... 2.75 


.97 


2.84 


PI 


vs PW* 


2.20 


1.30 


1.69 



'Higher Mean. * *5iSnifieQnt at ths 1 per cent level. 



♦SigniflcQnt at the 5 per cent (eveL 
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TABLi 32 

CRirSCAL RATIOS FOR GRADE 12 ON PRESSEY 
ENGLISH— SECTrON A 





Difference 


S, E, of 


Critical 


Comparison Between 


in Means 


Difference 


Ratio 


RB* vs D 


1.60 


2.16 


.74 


RB* vs M . . 


. . . . . 13.60 


5,30 


2.57 


RB vs NRB* 


10.10 


1.22 


fl OP,** 

O. 


RB vs PI* , , . , . 


5.90 


2,17 


2.72 


RB vs PW* 


12.70 


1,35 


9.41** 


D* vs M 


..... 1 2.00 


5,61 


2,14 


D vs NRB* 


. 1 1,70 


1.97 


5.94** 


D vs PI* 


. . . 7.50 


2.67 


2.81 


D vs PW* 


. . . . . 14.30 


2,05 


6.v8** 


M vs NRB* 


23.70 


5,32 


4.45** 


M vs PI* 


19.50 


5.62 


3.47** 


M vs PW* 


26.30 


5.30 


4.96** 


NRB* vs PI 


4.20 


1.97 


2.11 


NRB vs PW* 


4.60 


1.02 


4.51** 


PI vs PW* 


6.80 


2.07 


3.29* 


* Higher Mean. 


* *Sighif!eant at the 1 per cenf 


level. 




*StgnrfieQRt the 5 per eerit 


level. 



TAiLE 33 

CR5TICAL RATIOS FOR GRADE 12 ON PRISSIY 
ENGLISH— SiCTION B 



Difference S. E. of Cr'tjcal 



Comparie r? Btfvveen 


in Means 


Differerice 


■.ctio 


RB* vr. D 


2.70 


""^2^8 




RB* »a M 


4.20 


5.42 


.77 


RB vs NRb ' 


9.90 


1.55 


39** 


Rb vs PI* 


6.50 


2.56 


y,S4 


RB vs PW* . 


18,30 


i.ao 


iO.lj'^* 


D* vs M 


1,50 


5.69 


,26 


D vs NRB' 


12,60 


2.32 


5,43** 


D vs Pi* 


9.20 


3,09 


2,98* 


D vs PW* 


21,00 


2.49 


8.43** 


M vs NRB* 


14.10 


5.35 


2,63 


M vs PI* 


. . , , . 10.70 


5.73 


1.86 


M vs PW* 


22.50 


5.43 


4.14** 


NRB* vs PI 


3.40 


2.41 


1.41 


NRB vs FVV* ... 


8.40 


1.58 


S.32** 


PI vs PW* 


11.80 


2.58 


4.57** 



* Higher Mean* * *SignlfieQnt at the 1 per cent level. 

*SjgntfleQr!t at the 5 per cent leveL 
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TABLE 34 

CRITICAL RATIOS FOR GRADE 12 ON PRISSIY 
iNGLISH— SECTION C 









Difference 


S. E. of 


Critical 


Comparison Between 


in A\^eans 


Difference 


Ratio 


RB 


vs 


D* . 


70 


3 IS 


. 


RB* 


vs 


M 


.'. . . 3.90 


6.54 


.60 


RB 


vs 


NRB* 


... . 12.40 


1.81 


6.85** 


RB 


vs 


PI* 


14.00 


2.65 


5.28** 


RB 


vs 


PW* 


21.30 


1.95 


10.92** 


D* 


vs 


M 


.... 4.60 


6.04 


.66 


D 


vs 


NRB* 


11.70 


2.95 


3.97** 


D 


vs 


Pi* 


. . . . 13.30 


3.53 


3.77** 


D 


vs 


PW* 


.... 20,60 


3.03 


6.80** 


rA 


/s 


NRB* 


16.30 


6.44 


2.53 


M 


jg 


Pi* 


.. . 17.90 


6.73 


2.66 


M 


VS 


PW* 


. . , . 25.20 


6.17 


3.89** 


NRB 


vs 


Pi* . . . 


1.60 


2.39 


.67 


NRB 


VS 


PW* 


8.90 


1.57 


5.67** 


PI 


vs 


PW* . . 


. . , . 7.30 


2.51 


2.91 



* Higher Mean. * *Signif lean* ] psf cent level. 



TABLE 31 

CRITICAL .RATIOS FOR GRADE 12 ON PRiSSlY 
ENGLISH—SEGTION D 





Difference 


S. E. of 


Critical 


Comparison Between 


in Means 


Differsnce 


Ratio 


RB* vs D 


4.70 


2.93 


1.60 


RB* vs M 


13.60 


6J8 


2.20 


RB vs NRB* 


. . 6.30 


1.38 


4.57*" 


RB vs PI* 


3.90 


2.42 


1.61 


RB vs PW* 


15.90 


1.60 


9 94* * 


D* vs M 


8.90 


6.66 


1.34 


D vs NRB* 


11,00 


2.85 


3.86** 


D vs Pi* 


. . . . . 8.60 


3.46 


2,49 


D vs PW* 


20.60 


2.95 




M vs NRB* 


19.90 


6.14 


3.24* 


M vs pr 


17.50 


6.45 


2.71 


M vs PW* 


29.50 


6.19 


4.77** 


NRB* vs PI . . 


2.40 


2.30 


1.04 


NRB vs PW* 


. . . . . 9.60 


1.41 


6.81** 


PI vs PW* 


. . . . . 12.00 


2.44 


4.92** 



•Higher Mean, * *SignificQnt at the 1 percent liv#K 

^^^^^^^^^ *SignificQnt at the S i^er cent live!. 
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TABLI 36 

CRITICAL RATIOS FOR GRADE 12 ON ARITHMETIC- 
FACTOR ABILITIES 



Difference S, E. of Critical 



Comparison Between 


hi Means 


Differenco 


Ratio 


RB 


VS D'^ ........... 


..... .08 


1.1 1 


.07^ 


RB 


vs M* .......... 


..... J. 1 D 


1 . Q J 


W. 1 4^ 


RB 


vs NRB^ . 


3 62 


.68 


5 32** 


RB 


vs PI* ......... 


. .' 4^20 


.91 


4.61 * * 


RB 


V PW^ ......... 


. . . . . 5.76 


.78 


7.38** 


D 


V .......... 


5,08 


1.82 


2.79 


D 


. :rb^ ........ 


3.54 


1.03 


3.44** 


D 


, . , 


. . . . . 4.12 


1.20 


3.43** 


D 


vs '^^ 


. . . . . 5.68 


1.10 


5.16** 


M* 


rn%L> ......... 


..... 1.54 


1.59 


.97 


M* 


vs PI ........... 


. . . . . .96 


1.71 


.56 


M 


vs PW* ......... 


. . . . . .60 


1.64 


.37 


NRB 


vs PI* ........... 


58 


.81 


.72 


NRB 


vs PW* .......... 


... 2.14 


.66 


.32 


PI 


vs PW* ......... 


1.56 


.90 


1.73 


* Higher Mean, 


* * Significant 


Qt tho 1 per cent 


(evei. 






* Signif fCgnt 


□t the 5 per cnnt 


level. 







TABLi 37 








CRITICAL 


RATIOS FOR aRADE 


12 ON FREE 








WRFTING-LINGTH 










Difference 


S. E, of 


Critical 


CorripQrison Between 


in Means 


Difference 


Ratio 


RB 




4.60 


9.26 


.50 


RB 


vs M* 


44.40 


12.27 


3.62** 


RB 


vs NRB* . . . 


23,60 


6.24 


3.78** 


RB 


vs Pi* 


30 


8.49 


.04 


RB 


vs PVV * 


9.30 


7.94 


1.16 


D 


vs M* 


39.80 


13,65 


2.92 


D 


vs NRB* . . . 


19.00 


8.66 


2.19 


D* 


vs Pi ...... 


4.30 


10.39 


.41 


D 


vs PW * ... 


4.70 


9.99 


.47 


M* 


vs. NRB 


20.80 


1 1.81 


1.76 


M* 


vs Pi 


44.10 


13. U 


3.36* 


M* 


vs PW 


Jb.lO 


12.82 


2.74 


NRB* 


vs PI 


. . 23.30 


7.P2 


2.98* 


NRB* 


vs PW 


14,30 


7.27 


1.97 


PI 


vs PW* 


9.00 


9.1'8 


.97 



* Higher Mean. * *5ignifleant of tho 1 pgr cenf level, 

*Sigr!ificQnt at the ^ per cent level. 
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TABLE 38 

CRJTICAL RATIOS FOR GRAPE 12 ON FREE 
WRETING-iRRORS 



Difference S, E. of C'it-icr'! 
Comparison Between in M^ans Difference Raiip 



RB* vs D , 90 ,61 1,48 

RB* vs M , , , 2.73 .69 ' 96** 

RB* vs NRB 1.95 .38 5 13** 

5B" vs PI 2.58 .46 5 61** 

RB* vs PW 2,82 .93 3.03* 

vs M , 1.83 .80 2 29 

D* vs NRB . . , , . 1.05 54 1 94 

D* vs PI , . 1.68 .60 2.82 

D* vs PW , 1,92 1.00 1 92 

M vs NRB* 68 .6?. 1 08 

M vs PI* . . . , . .15 ,61 .25 

M* vs PW . . , . , , . .09 1.05 09 

NRB* vs PI 63 .37 1 70 

NRB* vs PW 87 .80 99 

PI* vs PW . . , 24 .92 .26 



* *Signifieanf at the 1 per cent ievol. 
*Significont gt the 5 per sent level. 



"Higher Mean, (More cirorsK 



TABLE 39 
CRITICAL RATIOS FOR €RADE 12 ON 
USE OF RESOURCES 



Comparison Between 


Difference 


S. E. of 


Critical 


In Means 


Difference 


Ratio 


RB* D 


1.91 


1,75 


1.09 


Rl v M* 


3.42 


1.99 


1.72 


RB S^r"'* 


2.85 


.82 


3.48** 


RB V -^1* 


. 4.92 


1.00 


4.92** 


RB ,i PW* 


4,65 


.97 


4.79** 


D vs M * , 


5.34 


2.45 


2.18 


0 vs NRB' 


4.77 


1.65 


2.89 


D vs Pi* ......... 


6.84 


1.74 


3,93** 


D vs PW' 


, . . . , 6.57 


1.73 


3.80** 


M* vs NRB 


57 


1.90 


.30 


M vs PI* 


1 ,50 


1.99 


.75 


M vs PW* . . 


1 .23 


1,97 


.62 


NRB vs Pr* . . . . . 


07 


.80 


.88 


NRB vs PW* 


1.80 


,77 


2.34 


PI* vs PW 


27 


,96 


.28 



•Higher Mean. 



*£ignifiegnt at the I per cent leveL 
*5^3jHfjcQnt Qf the S per ^ent l^vel. 
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TABLE 40 

CRITICAL RATIOS FOR GRADE 12 ON 
HIALTH AND SAFETY 



Difference S. E, of Critical 



Comparison Between 


in /vleons 




Ratio 


RB* 


vs D 


~jh 




1.01 


RB 


vs M* 


1.36 


1.17 


1.16 


RB 


vs NRB* 


. ... 1.88 


.55 


3.41** 


RB 


vs PI* 


1.4U 


.77 


1.81 


RB 


vs PW* 


2.40 


.59 


4.06** 


D 


vs M* 


. 2.12 


1.19 


1.78 


D 


vs NRB* 


2.64 


.59 


4.47** 


D 


vs PI* 


. ... 2.16 


.80 


2.70 


D 


vs PW* 


3.16 


.62 


5.09** 


M 


vs NRB* 


. . . . .52 


1.12 


.46 


M 


vs PI* 


. . . . .04 


1.24 


.03 


M 


vs PW* . . 


1.04 


1.14 


.91 


NRB* 


vs PI 


. . . . .48 


.69 


.69 


NRB 


vs PW* 


. . . . .52 


.48 


1.08 


PI 


vs PW* 


1.00 


.72 


1.38 



*HigherMedn. * ^Signlflcanf at the 1 per ecnt levgi* 

*Slgnlfieanr at the 5 per cent level. 



An examinQtion of Tables 29-40 reveals that the white chil- 
dren in the public schools achieved significantly more than the In- 
dian children in the: 

1. Reservation boarding schools on eleven tests, 

2. *)ay schools on ten tests. 

3. Mission schools on five tests, 

4. Nonreservotlon schools on six tests. 

5. Public schools on three tests. 

ThuSf in competition with the white schools^ the rankings of 
the Indian schools In terms cf significant critical ratios in order 
from best to poorest were: pubi.c Indian^ mission, nonreservotion 
boarding, reservation boarding^ and day. 

Using the some syitem of ranking as described previously, the 
rank order of the types of schools from best performance on all 
twelve tests was as follows: (1) public Indian^ (2) nonrestrvation 
boarding, (3) mission, (4) resefvation boarding, and (5) day. AU 
though the N v/as smaH or five, rank order correlations 
were computed between the ranks given above and the ranks 
according tut (1) percentages of children usually speaking 
Engliih Q% ci pre-ichoo! language/ (2) percent oqes of children 
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usually speaking an Indbn diolecf us a pre-school language, (3) 
percentages of children having el! iniian friends, (4) percentages 
of children having masfly whlfe but som© Indian friends, (5) per- 
centages of fullbbad Indians, and (6) percentages of hsIfblQod 

Indians. The correlations were respectively: .90, —1.00, —.90, 
KOO, — JO, and— .20, 

^Om, _ s »son of Types of Sch ; by Grade Levels 

The rank order correlate between the ranks of the types 
of schools on the eighth grad^- on the tests as a whole and the 
ranks of the types of school? welfth grade level on the tests 

as a s^^hole, was 1 .00. Th^ a. ^at the types of schools were 
quMT consistent in perf~ r nee on 9 tests as a whole on the 
eighth and twelfth grodi u vo! - This ; ntatlvely establishes a hler^ 
archy of types of schoc witi rgard educational achievement. 

The rank order correlations for grade eight and twelve for the 
various types of schools were considerably higher than those ob- 
tained with geographic areas. Although It must be remembered 
that these correlations with regard to types of schools were based 
on an N of five, they do make a strong case for the statement: the 
greater the degree of contact of the Indian child with the v/hite 
mon's culture, the higher he scores on educational teits. 

The correlations between the Qchievement rankings in the 
eighth and twelfth grades according to geographic area and to 
types of schools would seem to indicate that the same cultural and 
educational factors were In operation at both levels. This tenta= 
tively establishes a hierarchy of geographic areas and types of 
schools with regard to educational achievement. 

If diffe inces in cultural and educational background will 
produce dif snces In edur ' onal Qchievement among Indians, 
then wider d'^^H2^:.m in cuU wo' and educational background as 
they exist b^v . ^^en ndian children and whlt^ children shof Id pro- 
duce even groa'^r Mffferences in educational achievement favor 
of white children. This proved to be true in some instance. In this 
study. Thus, it seems logical to say, that, as the cultural and edu^ 
cationdl backgrounds of Indian children become more like thof^ of 
white children, the more closely vvlll the educational acKievement 
of Indian children match that of white children. 
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Chapter V 
Conclusions And Plans For The Future 



EDUCATIONAL ACCOMPUSHMiNTS OF INDIAN CHILDREN 
IN THE VARIOUS TYPIS OP SCHOOLS 

On the basis of th© statistical techniques used, differenf'^s 
in educational accomplisi r.ients large enough to be considered 
significant were obtained between ^ypes of schools on each of the 
tests fn both the eiyhth and twelfth grades. 

# Grade Eight 

In terms of significant critical ratios, differences in achieve- 
ment of Indian children in the various types of schools as a group 
were: 

1. Greatest In capitalization, sentence structure, and vo- 
cabulary. 

2. Apparent in reading to appreciate general significance^ 
arithmetic computation, punctuation, and length of free writing, 

3. Few In arithmatic-factor obilities and use of resources, 

4. Non-existent in reading to understand precise directions, 
good usage, and errors in hoe writing. 

in terms of significant critical ratios, white childr^in in the 
public schools when compared to the Indian chiidren in the various 
types of schools an a group, ware' 

1. Definitely superior in go' usage, reading to understand 
precise directions, sentence st ^?c^ure^ punctuation, and reading to 
appreciate general significants 

2. Superior in capitahiaHvi". arithmetic f<7riOr abilities, 
arithmetic computation, and use .r^r i. 

3. Somewhat superior in vocubulo * 

4. Somewhat superior in errors in free writing. 

5. No better in length of free writing. 

# Grade Twelve 

In terms of significant critical rafin , differences in achieve- 
ment of Indian children In the various Types of schools as a group 
were: 

1. Greatest in vocabulary, arithiVietic-fQCtor abilitias^ punc- 
tu-stion, capitaliMtion, reading to note details. 
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2. Were apparent in length of free writing, errors in free 
writing, use of resources, sentence structure, rood usage, read*^ i 
to predict Outcomes of given events, unci health and safety. 

in terms of significant critical ratios, white children in the pub- 
lic schools when compared to the Indian children in the variou?, 
types of schools as ^ group, were: 

1. Definitely superior in capitalizatian, good usage, ser^.rence 
structure, and punctuation. 

2. Superior .n vocabulary and reading to predict the outcomei 
of given events. 

3. Somewhat superior in reading to note details, arithmetic- 
factor abilities, use of resources, and health and safety, 

4. No better in length of free writing. 

5. Somewhat superior in errors in free writing. 

RiLATlONSHlPi BiTWitN ACHIiVtMINT AND CULTURAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL FACTORS 

Considerable differences in achievement were noted from 
area to area and from one type of school to another in both grade 
eight and twelve with evidence of varying degrees of overlap. The 
fact that the areas and types of schoois were quite consistent In 
performance on the tests as a whole on both grade levels tenta- 
tively indiCQtes that, with regard to educational ochievemenr, a 
hierarchy of both areas and types of schools seems to eK\$t. 

When these hierarchies wore used to produce a ranking of 
areas and a ranking of types of schools, and when these rankings 
vw'ere correlated with rankings on cerroin cultural and educational 
factors, correlations were obtoi/.eJ which lend support to the state- 
ment: tfiQl- ss the cullurpi and educational b^ekgroyrtds of Indian 
QhiUren become mom Hkm those of whirs ghildrein In the publm 
schools^ the mora closely wiu >he edyc^ationQl oghlevement of In- 
dion children motch thst of white chlldreu* 

Educational workers in the various areas and types of schools 
need not be unduly concerned with the relative position of their 
area or type of school with reference to the others until they have 
ascertained whether or not the children under their direction had 
greater or lesser cultural and educational opportunities as com- 
pared to children in other areas or types of schools. Even then, dif- 
ferences in teacher competency coupled w^th other factors operate 
to produce differences in pupil achievement among Indian chil- 
dren as well as white children. 
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THE FUTURE 



mTnur c< ^'ic SouthweFt 

in January of 1951, L. Madison Copmb^., Liaucation Specialist 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and Dr. Kenneth E. Anderson of 
the University of Kansos visited schools throughout the Southwest 
area with the specific purpose of improving the Indian Testing 
Service, The following letter of syggiistions and recommendations 
was sent to Dr. Beotty on February 13, 1951: 
D^or Dr. lI totty: 

Aft^^i a seYBnteBn-day tour of the Southwest reservations, I am 
imprmsm with the vostness and complexity of the whole Indian 
problem and feel that much more should be done to ameliorate the 
injustices which have been visited upon these conquered peoples^ 

If all of the critics of Indian educaiion could have the privilege 
thai Madison Coombs and I have had of a visit to the schools of the 
Southwest, they would have to agree that Indian education is not 
without merit. I have developed a profound respect for the Bxcellent 
work being done in this area. The personnel is of high calibBr, and 
has a professional outlook that warms the heart. While everyone 
was coopet^dive, I wish to mention especially the following people 
who mad^ Mr tour pleasant and enrightening: Mr, Beggs, Mrs. 
Btbo, M.iss Gould, Mr. Williams, Mr, Warren, Mr. Gray, Mrs. 
Thompson, Mr. S/om/etf, Mr. Carnal, Mr. Wells, Mr, Morelock, Mr. 
Lundeen, Mr. Ryan, anH Mr. Pratt. These people and many others 
offered constructive juggestlons which should be valuable to the 
testing program. It is my sincere oplnton that your people are doing 
a fine job oi making education functfon reaiistically for the Indian 
boy and gi» I, 

In order to increasB the scope and efrectiven^ss of your work 
the following recommendations are made, subsequent to the seven- 
teen-day tour of the Bchools In the Pueblo, Navajo, i^opi, Pima, and 
Papago Indian Reservations: 

1. A general conference should be held in the spring of 1951, 
at which representatives of the testing personnel. University of Kan- 
sas, and area educationists should: 

ta) review the past and present testing program, 

(b) consider the testing program in the light of the ob- 
jectives of Indian education and the minimum essential goals. 

(c) select tests from the Inventory of existing tests or con- 
struct new tests to measure the stated objectives. 

(d) develop a blueprint for administering, tabulating, 
and reporting test data to schools within the several areas. 
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This phase is separate from the background information shmeis 
used in the past. It Is hoped thot the schools would, within two 
months afiBr the tests had been given, have in f/ie/r hands the 
essentjQl statistical data and norms nBCBssary for proper inter ^ 
pretation of an individuals achiBv^nient in essentiQl subjects. 

(e) discuss the guidance possibilities inherent in the new 
testing program. 

2. The basic list of tests for the fundamental subjects should 
be made up of those tests in which equivalBnt iorrns are ovailabiB, 
so that identical tests are not used from year to year. 

3- Administration of tests for the fundamental subjects 
should be on a service-wide basis and should occur at approxi- 
mately the same time each year so that growth in subject mntter 
areas could be measured consistently. 

4, CQmprehensive pylons for the administration, scor/n^, and 
repcfting of test data should be laid by the area educQtiQivsts in 
conferences in their areas prior to the testing week. Standardized 
forms for reporting and tabulation of data should be used to report 
data to fdaskell-. The completed forms should be in the Haskell of- 
fice within three weeks after the tests are given. The Universfty of 
Kansas Bureaus (Research and Guidance) would make the siatisticoi 
computatiQns necessary for proper inter pretotion of the dota. Re- 
ports with recomrnendotions for improvement of instruction would 
then be prepared for distribution to areas and schools. 

5. Diagnosis and guidance purposes could be served by the 
use of transparent ocetates. These might display linus to indicate 
(a) area normSf (b) reservation norms, (c) day school norms, and 
(d) boarding school norms. The acetates would be distributed to 
areas and schools. Thus, by direct comparison, the Indian schools 
within each area might determine the field ^ for example arithrDetic 
furidomentals, where greater concentrotion was needed. This plan 
should result in an increased vitolity of instruction throughout the 
Indian service. The acetates might aha he uzed with individual stu- 
dents so that more than lip service could be paid to the principle 
of individual differences. 

6. A cQmprmhensive booklet might be prepared for teachers 
regarding the administration, scoring^ use^ and Interpretation of test 
results. The bMklet should CQntain many graphic portrayals of the 
possible uses of test data. 

7, Experimental testing should bm done on an area basis with 
members of the testing personnel supervising in such special areas 
as: (a) home economics , (b) use of natural resources, (c) personality 
tests, (d) attitude tests, (e) use of tools and appliances in the home, 
and etc. The results of the tests should be analyzed and com pari- 
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sons made by arGos to bring forth any gBnerot or basic coricl unions 
regarding Indian education ior th& future, RBseorch repoits In lay 
language sfiould be prepared and distributed, The first year^ t/i© 
SouthwBBt area might he involved in bh peri mental testing. The next 
year thB Northwest area^ ond etc . 

8. Cognizance of lack of facility with the English hnguage, 
and certain other factors shc^uld be the basis for statfEiical compari- 
sons of Indians in IndiGn scJioqIs with: (a) wlvie children in public 
schools^ and (b) Indian childfen in public schools.. Comparisons of 
achiBvenwnt with pre4mt scores held constant to compensate for 
lack of English coniprehmisiGn on thB part of the Indian c/i/W, 
should run (analysis of vori^nCe and covariance) tc determinB 
whether growth In an ores of Instruction is less^ tfie some, 
or greater ^ than for white children in tlio same grades-. This should 
definitely establish whBther or not Indian education Is poorer, as 
good oSf or better than tlw educotiOn pros icfed in public schook^ 

9. Advisement of child ret) in Indian high schools as to futurt' 
erriploymenf r^nd education moy be facilitated by developing q bat- 
tery of tests hrough an mp^rimGnia! prcigram-. For Bxample^ thB 
problem of SGL^ction of s^uc/ents /or the ccniniGrciol course at Has- 
kell might be attacked through this methoc. 

10. Follow-up studies of Indian child en graduating frnm high 
scHqcI and college should he mode to propedy evaluate the success 
of the nrogratin. This nnight be not un//ks that now being conducted 
at the ^ine Ridge Reservavioh. 

This letter is writtmn wrth the hope ihai some of the recom- 
mendations rrc;. be carried t hrough for an improved program of In- 
dian education. Wb are rmady to use our personnel and facilities to 
this 0nd 

Sincerefy yours, 

Kenneth Anderson, 

Professor of Educadon, 
Director f Bureau of Educational RBsearch and ^otvice. 

#Th© IntermountQin Conference 

The conference recommended under (1) in the letter to Dr, 
Beatty took place on June 15 and 16, 19SK The following resume 
of the conference, written by Mr. Coombs^ describes in soma datai! 
the results of the conference- 

PLACE: Intermountain Indian School, Brigham C/ty> Utah. 
DATES: June 1 5 and 16, 1957 . 

PURPOSE: P/onning on Bvaluaticn program for Indian edu- 
cot ion, 
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CONFEREES: Dr. Wil'iard W, Bcatiy, Chief, Branch of Educa- 
t/on, Unitod States Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Dr, KBnn&th E Anderson, Dr. Gordon Col lister arid Mr, Carl E. 
Ladd, corisultonts to the program from the UntversitY of Kansas 
Bureau of Educotional Rmearch and Service, and the Guidance 
BurBQU. 

Dr. Qeorg^ A. Dnle^ Earl C Intokthbc nnd L. Madison Coornbs, 
E ducat! or Specialists, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Vernon Baggs, George- C. W&lls, Hilc.egard ThQrnpsQn, Lou- 
ise Wiberg, A. B. CoWwe//, Henry Wall, Bertha Ellinger ond Russell 
K el ley, Area Educationists of the Bureau of Indian Affairs or their 
representatives . 

Wilimm Cichby, SupBrvisot of Indian Educaxion for the State 
DepartrriBnt of Education, Oklahorno. 

V^illiarn Benharri, John Carmociy and Albert Howley also sat 
in on some of the sessions. 

In Dr. Beaity's opening staienie-nt to the group, he said that 
it is necBssory that the Education Branch carry on a continuous 
program of evaluction in order to measure its effQctiveness in ierrris 
of its educational objectives. Findings coming out of such a pro- 
gram serve ds the bods for curriculum building, improvement of 
instruction, etc. If also provides objective evidence with which to 
answer criti<zs of Indian education when such criticism is inaccurate, 
unfair or based on false asBUmptions or incomplete or distorted 
data. He pointed out that such a program has besn in effect for 
some years, first with the help of the University of Chicago and more 
recently under the guidancm of the University of Kansas and its 
Bureaus of Educational Rr search and Guidance. Currently, he said, 
this program of evaluation is concentrating on two particular points: 

1 , The- effectiveness of our school programs for children while 
in schooL 

2 Its rffectiveness in the longer run; is there an improved 
way of life at the post school or adult level far those individuals who 
have attended Indian schools? This second type of evaluation k 
exempHfied by the Pine Ridge study now in progress. A similar 
study is being projected for the state of Oklahoma, In addluon, the 
Guidance Bureau of the University of Kansas has been giving tests 
to Indian young people who are appHcant$ for either educational 
loans or admission to the h^askell Institute Commercial training 
course, with a view to predicting success in college, nurses training 
or post high school vocational training for indiyiduals. 
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Dr. Boatty olsQ stated that o/ie of our jobs in tlw near future 
woula be construction of tmts to measure arhievement in the iniri- 
imum essential gooW. 

fVir CoorriDS fhtn pointed out that in e^Qluating the effective- 
ness oi a school system H is necessory to hove some basis for com- 
parlson. Since Indian Sen -Ice schools are constcntly and Inevitably 
being comporea witn public schools and mission schools, the nycf/ua- 
Liv€- process should include all three types. He said I)g re It tiiat a 
cafBiul approQch to this type of evaluation was essQntial and thot 
considerotion should be gi/en to: 

L 1 he selection of schools of all three types whiuh were similar 
to each other in point of the children enrolled^ i. e., culcural and 
language backgrounds , geographic , social and economic environ- 
rrwnt, etc. CoopBroLlve pfanniiig v^ith public arid mission school 
officials would be necessary with a view to all types of schools deriv- 
mg benefit from the study. 

2. Careful CQncentration on a se/ected area for tlw purpose of 
acquainting school personnel at all hvels with the purpose of the 
study, its probabh beneflaiQl outcomes and techniques involved in 
the odministration of tmts and the interpretation of their results. 
If the conferees agreed with this approach, then the area should be 
decided upon. 

3. A decision should be reached as to the grade levels at which 
testing should be done and the instructional areas /n which xests 
should be given. 

Dr. Anderson then siated that as a result of his visit to schools 
in the Albuquerque^ Window Rock and Phoenix areas lost January, 
it was his belief that such a program of achievement testing would 
serve the general Qdmlnistrative purposes which Dr. Beatty had 
mentioned earlier and would also sen/e important educational pur- 
poses at the area, reservation arid IocqI school leveL For example, 
by the development of local grade norrr^ such as for day schools 
on a certain reservation or boarding school within a certain area, 
test results could be made much more meaningful and useful ihan 
by the use of notional norms. Test results could then be placed in 
the h^nds of local school personnel and used for diagnosis of Indi- 
Vi.'jai pupils' strengths and weaknesses^ strengthening of the in- 
structional program/ adaptation of the level of instruction^ etc., to 
mention only a few. He said that one technique for doing this type 
of thing would be Bxplained by Dr. Collister a little later on. 

As a result of discussion amony the conferees, it was decided 
that the plan for an intensified program within one area the first 
year, as outlined above, was wise but the area was not definitely 
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decided upon. It was the -faeling of the group thai such a first year's 
progrom could serve as a pilot study^ with procedums bBing p&r- 
fected, but that within the next two or three years, all areas to be 
includGd should fa© brought into the program to tenor iritegratlon to 
the program and avoid lojs of interest. 

The confQrees felt that tBsting should begin at the third grade 
level and extend through the twelfth with all pupils in all grades in 
each of th-D schooh included in the study being tesioch It v/cs also 
agreed that pending the construction of tests to fit specific needs, it 
would be necessary to select coriinwrcial standardized tests which 
would serve our purposes^ plus certain tests already coristructed for 
Indian schools, such as the Use of RBsources, Heo/fh and Safety, 
Horriemakirg and Nutrition tests. Because of the desirability of us- 
ing the same instrument in all areas ^ it was agreed that testing 
shoulcl largely be concentrated in the field of the basic skills^ riomely 
reading, spelling, language usage and arithmetic, with the United 
States Indian Service tests named above being used where applic- 
able. The general uniformity of educational gaols in the area of 
the basic skills, in public, mission and Indian Service schools mode 
this seem wise. Selection of specific instruments was deferred until 
more data were available upon which to base the selection of test£. 
It was agreid that tests should be developed for the rninimurn es- 
sential goals as soon as possible. Dr. Anderson rt^assed the desir- 
ability of accomplishing this latter purpose at least partially through 
Bureau of Indian Affairs personnel working on the problem as 
groduate students at the University of Kansas. Dr. Beatty later in- 
dicated that this arrangement might be possible. It was agreed that 
testing should be done early in the school year in order to mcke pos- 
sible the fullest use of the data by local school personnel. 

It was recognized that numero us testing programs are now be- 
mg carried on by schools, reservQtions and areas, it was Dr, Beatty' s 
feeling that these programs were not always as productive as they 
should be and that they should be coordinated with the larger pro- 
gram or brought up to a higher level of efficiency with the help of 
the University of Kcjnsas consultants. In all cases, it was agreed 
every effort should be made to avoid duplication of effort arid to 
minimize dislocation of the aims of existing testing programs. 

At one of the sessions. Dr. CoUister demonstrated the tech- 
nique of using transparBni acetate '^overlays'^ showing norms re- 
ferred to earlier in this summory. These can be placed over indi- 
vidual student profiles or class profiles and provide a grapfiic pres- 
entatiofi data for analysis purposes. 

In discussing the proposed survey of former enrollees of Okla- 
homo Indian Service and public schools , Mr. Dole gave a brief re- 
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view ofthQ methods used in the P/ne Ridge survey for cansiderotion 
as a storting point for the OklahornQ survey. The following pro- 
posal and questiom wire raised: 

MR, CLASS Y: Proposes using school records from selected 
schcols ro estab'ish o copulation for ths study; or as an alternQte, 
to take selected areas representing QgriculturQl and industrial sec- 
tions of the state and working from records of certain high schools 
within these orecs. 

He raises :he objection that the interview technique tends to 
produce a negative selection, i. e., many of the more successful 
students leave the state and cannot be found for interview and will 
be too busy tD answer L^uestionnaires. hie is of the opinion that the 
questions concerning the effectiveness of schools in general is re- 
lated to poor teaching personneL 

MR. CALDWELL: Raises the question that selection at a given 
grade level prevents studying the typical enroUee due to the fact that 
many will olready have dropped out before reaching the grade level 
selected. He proposes selecting samples at given chronological age 
levels. 

Mr. Closby and Mr. Caldwell are willing to participate in this 
survey and very generously offered to assist in any way possible in 
getting the survey started, 

OR. COLLISTER: In discussing general procedure and tech- 
nique of the survey, pointed out the following: that we are missing 
a good bet in evaluating the effect of our schools if we do not ask 
the former enrollee (graduate or otherwise) what he thinks of his 
school experience, for example: 

h V/hat did you expect to do (what goals) when you left 
school? 

2. To what extent have you realized your goals? 

3. To what extent did your school experience help you in real- 
izing these goals? 

4. V/hat are your present goalSf etc.? 

Sufficiently intensive study of the above should reveol extent 
of the culturotion. 

Dr. Collister al$o pointed out: 

L Records of reasons for drop-outs probably biased because 
the student frequently does not give real reason why he dropped out. 

2, Student should be asked why he dropped out as he sees 
the situation now; also the reason for his dropping out as it existed 
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at the time he dropped out.. Was dropping out dim to lack of ac- 
ceptance by the group? (Becaum of being on Indian^ because of 
low economic status^ etc) 

DR. ANDERSON: If the study is to yield conclusive application 
to all of Oklohoma, all types of schools should be proportionatBiy 
represented in the samples selected. Follow each group ihrGugh 
high ^.chool to find drop-outs and graduates and secure data. In- 
vestigator should secure: 

L Personal data—age^ number of children^ etc, 

2. Educational data— college graduate, Haskell groduote, how 
far in school, etc. 

3. Employment — hov/ many jobs, what kinds, relathn to ed- 
ucationf if any—opinion of enrol lee concerning effectiyeness of 
school in preparing for employment. 

4. Civic activities~how active as citizen, aer cent of partici- 
potion in community actiyities, social and political activities, etc, 

5. Recreation— type, mxtent, relationship to school experi- 
ence, etc. 

6. Socio-economic stof us~/ncome- — indebtedness, insurance, 

etc. 

7. Community status^ratirig by peers, law viol at ions, 

At the final meeting, the recommendations sot forth above 
were presented to Dr. Beatty and he expressed general agreement 
with them. He stated that we might better think of areas in terms 
of cultural similarities rather than Qdministrative organization for 
the present purpose, and proposed the following divisions: 

1 . Southv est (Pueblo and Phoenix). 

2. Window Rock (Navajo and Hopi). 

3. Greet Plains (Dakota and Mountain). 

4. Oklahoma (Muskogee and Anadarko). 

5. Alaska. 

He felt that the UnitBd States Indian Service rmaintains so few 
schools, if any, in the Minneapolis, Portland and Sacramento areas 
as to moke it feasible to omit them from the present survey pro- 
gram. After taking all factors into consideration, he proposed that 
the first study be made in the Southwest Area, (Albuquerque and 
Phoenix), beginning in the fall of 1951, The conferees endorsed 
this proposal and Mr. Beggs and Mr. Wells tendered all possible 
help on the study. 

Dr. Beatty also advised the group that on effort was being 
made to freo Miss Mary Mitchell of the Santa Fe Indian SchoQl from 
her present duties in order that she might devote full time for a six- 
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month period to her research on the Free Writing Test at Hmkeli 
Institute in LowrencQ, Kansas, He asked Dr. Anderson and Dr, Col- 
iister if they would be a bio to advise hBf in this research and f/iey /n- 
dicated they thought it would be passible to do so. 

With the understanding that more spedfic planning must be 
carried on by the University const tltants and Bureau of Indian 
Affoirs personnel during the summer and early fall, the conference 
wos adjourned. 

©The Albuquerque Conference 

Since the Interrnountain Conference recommended that the 
new testing program be conducted in the Southwest^ L, Madison 
Coombs and the Uniyersity of Kansas consultants met with the two 
area educationists and their reservations' principals, supervisors, and 
teachers. This conference took place September 13 to September 
15, 1951. !n addition, representatives from the public and mission 
schools vere present since testing was to be done in these schools 
too. 

The fall testing program now in progress in the Southwest will 
be completed when the profile sheets for the individual pupils to- 
gether with various acetate overlays are in the hands of the class- 
room teachers. Thus, each teacher should have In her hands by 
early in the school year, a picture ef the strengths and weaknesses 
of each pupil under her supervision. Much should be Qccomplished 
in the remaining six months to consolidate gains and strengthen 
v/eaknesses of Indian children In the basic areas of learning. 

Thus, within a period of one year, under the direction of L. 
AAadison Coombs and the University of Kansas consultants, a rom- 
plete change in emphasis with regard to testing has been effected. 
If the program now under way in the Southwest proves fruitful^ ex- 
tensions should be made to the other areas as time and personnel 
permit. As the findings of this study become both known and ap- 
plied to Indian education and as future developments, already In 
the planning stage, beconie realities, the education of Indian boys 
and girls will definitely prepare them better for living successfully 
in society, 
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ERIC 



r 

Grades 5^ 1 2 ^ 

Testing Number 



Score 



UNITED STATil INDIAN BU^iAU 

ARITHMETIC 
FACTORIAL AiiyTIIS TiST 

NQmr? . Boy... Girl 

First Middle Last 

School . .............................................. Grade ...... 



DIRECTBOMS: 

Do n. : I urn the page until yog are told to do SO. 

This is on Qrifhmetjc test, Some of the problems ore problems in addition, and some 
ore problems in subfrQCtion. Some arc probiemi in multiplication, and some ore problems 
in division. 

Do these sample problems now; 
1^5^ 7-4- 3x4- 12-6- 

The correct answer for the first problem is 6; for the second, the correct answer is 3. What 
i% the correct answer for the multiplicafion problemP For the division problemP If you did 
not get the answer, do the problem agoin. 

You are to solve os moriy of the problems on the next two pages as you can in the tirnt 
ollowed. Work the easy problenns first, ond then go bock to the hard ones if you have time. 
Are there any quastions? 



Test mQtefiQis token from Factoridl Abilities Test Battery by permission of the author 
Karl J Holzinger and Frances Swmeford^ University of Chicago. 

FofmUSIS— FA^A--1^47; Hoskell^a^ 12-47^ 1 8M; 4-6-50- lOM 
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52 

X4 



4'<3 



59 

x7 



i, B>- 2/3- 



451 



30^6' 



'^5 of 349,5' 



5'6 of 465^ 



31)7874 



86 

X ]7 1/4 



7)16 yd. 2 ft 9 in. 



3725 I/'* 



37/9 



15/16= 



108 
94 



2)86 



3)6 



24 '-6 = 



3/5 + 5 = 



24 -3/8 ■ 



78,039 
X4S7 



3.0728 
X.0195 



64)24224 



22/5X 13/7« 



ERIC 









32 


46 








2 




58_ 


















53 




21 


3+5- 


9+6- 


8 




54 












17 


542 


1 $3/4 -4.4 1/2 




309.2 


29 


716 






513.7 


6 


445 






623.9 




298 






70O.5 




643 






138.0 




512 











13 702 + 8,6-*- 200 181-9+40175'= 



3/i+ 7/8 -t-] 2/3+7/ 12a 



9-3- 


67—10= 


26 
-5 


6- 

—2 


i 
1 


786 

—422 


12-7= 


33 

-a 


51 


300-9= 


87 
-9 


-137 


8933 
—1876 


-3 


13 

-41^* 


8.59 
— .640032 
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ERIC 



Grades 4-12 



Testing Nymbfr 



UNItib STATil iM6}AM iUSIAU 

FRii WRITimS TEST 
FORM G 



Name 



School 



Fipsr 



Uast 



.> Boy Girl 



„. Grade 




USIS-FWA.C-48 
Haskell— 4.20-4S—7M 
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DIRECTIONS^ Write one or rnor€»paragrgphs telling the $tory which the picture on thf frcHit 
pQgg sugests to you In this story, be sure thpt you inlcude somethmg about; 

! , The man onhorsebocit with his dog, tt Ming vyhotyou think he is going to do. 

2, The people in the gytornobile^ telling vvhere they come from on be going. 

3, The family in the wggon^ telling where they hove beeri or where they ore going. 

4, Any other things that you wish to include, 

WRITE YOUR STORY IN THE SPACE BELOW ON THIS PAGE AND THE NiXT, 
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FREE WRITING TEST (ALL FORMS) 

1) No scoring key is medmd. Initecid, follovy the procedure descnbed below 
to detcfmif^e the five scores that ore to be recorded. 

2) kgnith^Count the total of words ir^ the cornposition. Pay no ottcntitn 
to errors In mokjng this count* This 'a the lingth of the conipQSition, orid this 
number should be entered In the ipoci ^olSov^^ing L on the bock of the booklet, 

3) irrops- — First, mark off with g red or blue pencil the 60 words thot ore 
to be scored for errors. These 60 wGtdi should begin with the leidnd Ime that 
the student has written. Beginning ot the beginninp of this cecond linei count the 
next 60 vvords that tht student has writter*, arid mark these off with short veftieql 
linee. Then count the numbef of errors that appeof in these 60 words, A guide 
to kinds of errors Is given below. If a student has not written 60 words, it will be 
necesSQry to adjust his error score for length. This is e^^plolned below. 

TYpeS Of IRRDRS 

1. SPELLING 

]) Egch nnisipelled word is consideftd on error Do not, however, ^"iount oi 
cn error the repitition of a misipelling. For e^omple, If the student vyrHiis *'re- 
cives'' for "receive" twice in the 60 wordSj this is CQunfed os only one error. 



2. CAP1T>*LIZATI0N 



DmiHed beginning of sentence 

Ex, lie is going hunting, 
Offiilted beginning of direct 

qyotgtion 

ix. She said, "bring me a deer/' 
OmlHed proper noun or pronoun 

Eh. niQiy end \ . ^ ^ 
Omitted nottonslity, race or 

longudQe 

ix. indion; engltsh 
OmlHed doys of the week, months 
of the yeor 
Ex, iotgrdoy, June 



Wrdngly used common nouns 
He brought o Deer, 

Vyrongl^r y|gd Pronouns 

E^. He told Her to come bock 

Wfoti^iy med mfsceflaneous 

Ex, He Rodeavyay. The dog is ilg 

Olfiittid titles of raspecti, reference 
to deity 

Ek. He asked the great ipirit . . . 
chief Wghoo 



3, CO/AMA 



OmiHad before or after a direct 
quotation 

Ex. He sold * ''I will come soon." 
Omitted between city and state 

Ex. Go Hyp * Nev/ Mexico 
OmiHtd dotes 

fx. Janudfy 6* 1945 
Omitted words, phrases or 

clauses in o series 

Ex. a bioutiful * white horse. 
Omitted dependent clauses 

Ex, As he went * she wotched him, 
Omittid pQrenthetlcol elements, 

oppostiVfS, etc, 

Ex. Comi bock * father * as soon 
01 you con 



WwQwi%\y yiid Miscelloneous 
Ex, The girl is ploying,, 

Wfonily used Cofnmo Splice 

Ex. The mnn Is going* He is on a 
horie^ 

WtQn%\^ used between subject and 
verb 

Ex, The faithful pony, corried ofi 

WfO^iW uiid To separate adjective 
frorn noun 

Ex. Q big, wh}t€| horse. 

V^fSiigl^ uied To mark a trivjol 
pause 

ix. The dog ran, on into the woodi. 



4, PiRlOP 



Offfiitted abbreviations 
Ex, Mr * and etc * 

Omiltsd md of sentence 
Ex. Hi is going * 



V^ronglir Mied mlscellaneoui: at end 
of each line 
Ex. He rode to the, 
hills On his herie* 
eorly in the morning. 
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5. OTHER PUNCTUATION 



Omisilen of inferrogntion point 
ofttr diract question 
Ex. She said, "Mey I go/' 

OmiiiJon of quotation marks bifore 
or after direct quotation 
ExThe man sold, f am going. 

Omission of opoitrppha to denota 
poiseision 

Ex. His hor^i * U nomi is. 
The girls mothap. , , 

Omission of Qpostrophe In contraction 
Ex. He CQn * t go. 

Omjssidn of hyphen In eompound y^Qrds 
Ex. Her father * in * law 

Omission of hyphtn in division 
of words at end of lint 

Ofitissien of lemUcolon, colon, or 
fxclornQtion mark 
Ex. Sht was a kind mother^ sh# was 
good to her children. 



Wrongly ystd interrogation point afttr 
declarative sentence or indirict 
quotation, 

Ex. They ore going to eat rneat? 
She asked if she go? 
Wrenily uiid quotation marks to set 
off Indirect quotation, of wreng!/ 
placed 

Ex. She is tillir^g him" to coma 
when he* . . 
Omission of Quotation marks-mlsceU 
loneoui 

Ex. (slang ©xpressrons - "fellir * ) 
Wrongly used opostrophe-miiploced or 

to form plurals^ etc. 

Ex. Ha go^s. He brought rabbit's 
Wrenily Wied hyphtn In compound 
wordi, etc. 

Ex. I om going to-day. 
Wrongly used hyphtn In dividing 
words at end of line 

Ex. Ht is st^ 

onding outlide. 
WroBfly Uiid semi-colon, colon, or 

exclamat'Dn rnork. 

Ex. Wishing h|m luck; on hii 

journey. 



6, SENTENCi STRUCTURf 



Omission of noun or pronoun 
Ex. The Iftfle ^ Is her^. 

Sentence fragmints 

Ex. (He rode owoy.) As the sun set. 

Excessive use of ond, then, so^ but to 
connect short ientencei or words 
in o series. 

Ex. She wenl in the hauia ond she 
helped her mofhtr ond the boy ...... 

Rt'petition of words 

Ex. He will iaon be bock soon. 
He iold, "I am going now/' he sgid^ 



Excessive use of and, then, so, but 
Ex. And he want, .^nd he shot a 
deer 

Run-on sentences 

Ex. Hi went off ond she waved at 
him he caught two foxes thty were 

big. 

Awkward, dongHng or unparalleh 
structure. Inverted word order, 
Ex. Sha will £ook meof for suppar 
to eat. He ii iolri§ huiitlng for hit 
family. Ht will b@ gone two days 
which Will cdniist of Yllloge min. 
The boy was semefhlni dolRg. 

irrelevant words introduced 
Ex. wearing a some 
The girl she igjd 
He will return bock. 



7. VIRiS 



Shifting tense withiri sentence 
ix. They come ond begin 
He sow 0 rabbit and ehsies him. 

Post tense and post portlciple confused 
Ex, Thty had esme. He seen. 



Agreement of lybjict and verb in 

person and number 

Ex. The boy sit 

The hayie have 
Omission of ''ing'' ending^ 

Ex, Ht went hunt 



Confusion of tense, participle and 
verb formi (Miscelluneous) 
Ex. to returned; he Ii return, 
he will broyghi I will wenf. 

Omlssloft of ''to'' or use of ^'and'' 
with infinitive 

Ex, ........ something for them — 

eat. Try end comi soon 
Omission of vurb or ayxijliary 

Ex. He hunting for deer, 

She — ^ — hep hand. 

She - — woving her hand. 

Ex, ^et for sit; get for has, etc. 
Wrong verb form 
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8. NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 



Singular noun for plurol 
ix. He brought two rabbil, 

Agr§§ni#nt of pronoun wjth 

antecedent in perion and number 
ix. He will shoot animgli and 
bring It back. 

interchange of pronoun orid 
demonstrotive odjective 
Ex.Them hills are ........ 

Interchange of possiSiiv© ond other 
ceies of pronouns 
Ex. Him daughter is .... ... 

He dog ran. 



Confusion of adjcc 
Ex, bo ferribia iow 
She did it good. 



Confusion of preposition ^nd 

conjunctions 

Ex. looks like thiy have 
Omission of prepositior' or 

con ju net ion 

Ex. He ii riding — - - tho 
mDuntoins. 



Plural noun for singular 

E^, aquipments; men for rnan, etc. 
Agreement of pronoun with 

antecedent in gendir. 

Ex. The girl said to his father 

Interchange of occusative and 
ncfTiinativi 

Ex, Hei ond her brother stayed 
home. 

Hlmi ond hii fornily ........ 

Confusion of who, whom; whatj 
which; who, which 
Ex. eyerything what hi 
the girl whaf 



Jative and 
isuol 



WrQ ng p repOS i t i o n 

Ex, The girl stood ©n the side if 
the 

...... .riding in the horse's bock. 



9. ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 

yes and adverbs Confusion of supei 

compQ rotive 
E^. €gf|y than L 
hsrdiiff of the twc 



10 PREPOSlTiONS AND CONJUNCTIONS 



1 i, MISTAKEN IDENTITIES 

then initiod of than Misuse or omisiion of article 

t© too, two Ex. He went for a meat, 

they^ theft, their -..-.^ close to ground, 

rniscellaneoui: 

new, knew; here, hear; gre, our, or; by, buy; dear; deer; is, hi., has; were, 
where; when, wont, went, won't; bought, brought; her, here; thlng^ think, thank; 
glone, along; off* of; no, know; fine, find; well, will; etc, 

12. DOUBLE NEGATIVES 
Ex. He hasn't no food, 

Eof.h error should be identified on the student's booklet by underlining it 
with o blue or red penoil Count every error that appears (with the exception of 
repetition of misspilled forms.) Far exonnpli; if a itudent omitted the two eom^ 
mgi nneded to mark off an appoiltive, both onnmisiioni art counted os errors. 
Find the total number or errors of gil types that appear in the 60 words and enter 
this number on the back page In the ipoe© following E, 

If 0 student ho^j written lesi than 60 words, beginning with the second llni^ 
it Will be neoessory to adjuit thli score for lengt'i. Do this by finding the number 
of errors that actually appear ond inErtdSiiii It in pfOportion to the number of 
wordi actually being scored fof* errors. For exirnple, if a student made 6 errors 
in the words being scored^ and if thi number of words being scored it 30^ the 
error score would be two times 6, tr 12. If he made errors in 45 words, his 
frror score would be 7 plus Qne-third of 7, or 9. Always rdund thest the neereit 
whole nyitiber. 

4) Quelity of Senttiii^ Sfrii^futi-^Examine the 60 words scortd for errori 
and determ'ie a score for quality of lentence structure according to the following 
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0 No evfdenca of any attimpt to write santences 
J Uses only simple itntencii with " f^w modifiers 

2 Uses simple sentances but their cymplexity is Increased by the use of phrgsti. 



3 Uses either compound or complete itntencii. Thi compound santencei 
should rapresent intergatien of stafements rothef than mertly stringly iimple 
sentences togither with ''ond,'* 

4 Uses a yaritty of sentences, including both cornpound and connpleK. 

Scoring the ouslity of sentence structure demands o judginnint on the part 
of the icorer, Agriement between ot leost two judges should be secured in icpr 
ing this section. Enter the score (0, 1, 2^ 3, or 4) in spoci following SS m back 
of the student's booklft. 

5) Quslily of Punctyotlon— Determine the total nuniber of different Itinds 
of punctuation the student uses In the 60 words scored for errors. Count each 
different kind usid, regardless of whether or not they wen used correctly. If no 
punctuotion is used, the score Is 0. It in!y ©na kind/ such os the period. Is used, 
the score is 1 , If two different l<inds ora used, the score Is 2. And so forth. En- 
ter this score in the space following P on the back of the student's booklet, 

6) Word Cemplixlty— Exarnine the 60 words scored for errori^ and count 
the rotol number of dlfferiitr werds of ffioft ttisn one syllable thot the student 
used. Do not count repetitions of the same word. On the othar hand^ do count 
words of more than one syllable that are incorrectly spa I lid or used. Enter this 
score in the space following w on the bock poge of the student's booklet, &g net 
yse spQets sfter n, or 

7) Ch^Mtt^ tha Scoring — It Is frnpsrtanf thst thi scoring of this test be 
carefully checked, The bast proct^ce is to hove two different persons determine 
oil five iceres Independently. If thtre is disogreement^ then they should resolve 
their differencei^ In occordonce with their inferprftatlon of these scoring instruc- 
tions. Reputable dictionairles and English handbooks should be consulted when 
two persons dliogrei on correct forms. There may be many disagreements with 
respect to the acceptability of certain usages. Split Infinitlyis constitute a good 
example. In geniral, follow the more recent standards of style, which* for ex- 
omple, Qccept split infinitives so long as they do not introduce o confusion In 
maoning. 

8) inftring the S£§rii — Enter the five scores in the opproprlote spaces on 
the Bockground Inforrnotron on Sheet, 



etc. 
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TiSTS IN KURAL PRACTICIS 
USi OP RISOURCiS 

Fill in the following blanks: 

NAM F AGI LAST BIRTHDAY. 

Flrit Nome IniNot Usst Nome 

BIRTHDAY DATE OF rfe. r 



^CHOOI GRADE- 
HOME ADDRESS - 



EXAMINER__ TEACHER- 



SCORL 



FORM: 



USi OF RiSOURCfS 

Timbir, farm lands, coal, oil, mines and wild lift art eallad noturgl resources. Nsturi 
has givtn ui thesa things to ht Ip us mgkt o living. 

DIRECT IONS: This test Is made up of q number of itims oboyt some of thtse rasoufees^ 
Each itwm hos four possible gnsw^rs. Choose the best oniwef in eoeh Item and place a 
chick beside it Check only ONE answer in each item. 

PART A 

1 A person who understands the nature and Importonce of noturol risources, knows that 

A, the man who owns these resourcts shouid be ollowed to use them or sell them 
as he wUhis. 

^ ^ B. oil resourcis should be owned and controlled by the government, 

— _ C. the one who owns them should use them so that they will continue to produce 
for many years to come, 

^ D. the one who owns timber or other rewurces should sell all of ft whenevir the 

price Is high or the need Is great. 

2 The money received from the sole of natural resources should be 
^ ^ „ A divided tquQily among thd owners. 

^ B. used to build o large community building. 

C. used to buy a herd of cattle to feed and sell on the market. 

D. used to buy land or other resources of continuing volue. 

3. Irrlg^^tlon Is the rnathod by which water Is carried and opplM to the soil, Irrlgotion will 
. A. make sure of q good crop every yer jr 

provide water when It d^s not roin, 

C. moke It iasier to form the lond. 
M_ T... » D htip control wftds and Insect pests, 

1 
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he btsr method to 



4 Wftjjs rob th© soil of plont food end cut down the yield of cropi. Tht 
control hgrmful weeds en crop land is to 

— A. postura the fields with sheap^ goats or cattle. 
— ~ ^ allow the fields to stand Idle without cultivation every other year. 

— C. pull up oil of the weeds that have gone to seed and burn hedges and fence rows. 
u plant clean seed, cultivate thoroughly, and change crops from year to year 

5. The greatest loss to formers from insect pests results from the feet that insects 

— - - Q' moke much eKtrg work for the farmer. 

^ B. annoy the livestock and keep them from feeding. 

— C reduce the omount and quQiity of form and orchard crops, 

. — ^ D, cause the former to spend q great deal of money to control or destroy them. 



In^ts which harm garden or frurt crops will best be held in check when 
^ A. man leaves them to their natural enemies, 
^ B seeds ore planted at greoter depth. 
. , C. sproyed or dusted with insect poison. 
^ D. fields ore cultivated regularly and frequently. 

Less of the top soil of cultivated land will blow away during heavy vvinds when 
^ A. contour plowing is proctiead, 

B everv other strip of land Is always covered with a growing crop. 
^ C. whole fields ore covered with the some type of crops. 
D crops ore changed from year to year, 



8, Clover and olfolfa should be Included In farm crops because they 

A. yield more feed than any other crop. 

B. build up the soil more than any other crop. 

C. always make a crop In dry years. 

- D. can pe harvested when there is little other form work. 



9. Indians used to bury q fish in avery hi II of corn to 
— ^ A. observe a relialous practice of the tribe, 
B, make the seea sprout more quickly, 
__ C. g.t rid of spoiled fish. 

0 fertilize the hill of corn, 

10. Growing plants require food. Thty get this food from the loil In which they grow. If 
crops ore to be planted year after year on this landi foed must be riturned to the soil. 
In your oreo this could be done by 

^„ — A. spreading ternyord manure or commercial fartlllier on the fields, 

B allowing the land to lie Idle every other year, 
o^^^^ C. allowing no weeds to grow on the field, 
D. burning straw and stubble on the ground after haryast. 

1 1 . Tap sail will be prevented from woshlng away when 

^- —^ A. a cover of protective growing plants Is kept on tha soil Whenever posilble. 

B. crops are plonted in straight rows running from the top of the hill to the bottom, 
.- - — C. a prayer stick is planted In the middle of the field, 
- - - - D. hillstde fif Ids are plonted to cultivated crops year after yaor, 

12* A farmer or rancher would be wise to lease his form or gracing land only when 

A* he has leveral imall tracts of land widely separated and unprofitable to oparatt. 
B. It can be rented to a friend. 

: C. the owner needs on Ineonrie. 

D the land cannot be used for crop farming* 

2 
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1 3 Native pcstura graises ore destrcyf d when 

■ ■ ....^^ A, the grass is cut for hoy eoch yeor, 

_^.=^ B. livistoek keeps the grass cropped too close to permit reseeding, 
^ C heav^ winter snows cover the grass for long periods of time. 
D. roinfall in any one year is less thon the average amount, 

1 4. A pure bred sire should be used In o livestock program becauie 

A. all offspring could then be rjgistered as full-bloods. 
— ^.^ B, the off-spring will be hordier and better adapted to the country. 

- - — C, the off-spring will be likely to hove o higher market value or produee more In* 

conrie, 

- — D that will guarantee 100 per cent yield of offspririg, 

1 5. Every gra in former should keep a flock of poultry ^ecause it wil I 

A. produce eggs and meat throughout the year 

^ B. yield a very large income throughout the year 

^ C. provide interesting and pleasant work for the younger members of the family. 

D live on table scraps olone. 

16. When the amount of annuol rainfall is from 10 to 20 inches conditions ore usuolly well 
suited for 

A. general forming and dairying. 
— B. stock roising and dry farming, 
— C, fruit growing and gordening. 

D. no production of any kind, 

17 Birds should be given shelter and protection in farming areas because 
-_ A. they feed on weed seeds and insects that ore harrnful to crops, 
— ^ B, they can be killed to supply meat for the farnner. 

^ C. they help carry seeds frorn place to place 

D. they migrate to warmer countries in the winter 

8 Sources of water supply give us drinking woter, irrlgotion, and powe These source 
shoufd be controlfeo by 

. A. the individual who Owns the surrounding lond, 

^ B. a company of private businessmen organized for profit. 

-. C some agency of the govarnment or community 
- -.. D the people who first discover jt 

19 Mineral and oil resources should be 

- A. used up OS rapidly as possible while the need is great and the prices are high. 
B left In the grounci so that the next generation may enjoy their use. 

C token from the ground only as long as large scale production Is profltdble. 

. D token out of the ground under regulations that will prevent waste and lnsur# a 

supply for future needs. 

20 The main reason each stote has gome laws is to 

A. provide an income for the state from liu nse fees, 

- B. supply hunting for sportsmen, 

C. prevent birds and wild animals from becoming learee. 
. D provide food for the Indians, 

PART B 

1 One of the best reasons why q person would wont to be o rancher or farmer is bfCQUli 
-. A. hi enjoys the work and gets a living from his labor 

B, he doesn't hove o boss over him. 
... - C. thDre Is always good money in it, 

^ D. oil ranchers or farmers are succassfyl mm. 
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22. Planting □ afferent crop tach year is a good proetke bt causa 
— ^ A. you con grow a larger variety of things. 

— B. It is less work. 

— C It saves and returns plant food to the soil. 

^„ D. it bringi o lorgetweayn Jncome each year. • 

23. If you w^re to exom^it'different kinds of soil under g microscope, the typt which would 
oppeor tohovethe largest^articles is k i /k 

■ -^^ A. Sandy soil. 

- B. Looms, 
_ C. Cloy, 

- ^ D. Humus. 

24. When purchoslng vegetoble saads, ft Is Importont to consider the 

- - - A. omount of seed received for the price. 

- --- — B* raputdtion of the lied house. 

size of the vegetables ss shown on the pockoga. 

D. size of the seeds In tha packoga. 

25. For the purpose of control, harmful plont insects are clossified oi 

- -■ ^- A. large and smolL 
B. flying and crawling, 

- ■- C. cnewing and iucking. 

- - ^- D. hard and soft shelL 

26. The tools which one would use in moking o wooden bo^ ore 
^ — ^ A. Hammer, plane, cold chisel. 

^ — ^ B. Screw driver, brace, bit. 

- --- C. Hammer, squart, saw. 

- D. Saw, nails, wrench, 

27. Tooet the best Information about farmmg ond gmzlng, one should write to the 

■ A. governor. 

- — - - B. state agricultural coi lega. 

^- - - C. United States Weather Buragu, 

■ 0, state department of education. 

28. Before you use a farm fmplement the first time, you should hava somaona show you 
how to operate It becouse 

A. it will save you time. 

— ^ B; you can do a better Job with lass chance of damage to the Ifnolemint. 

C. directions ore vary seldom found on imp lamants. 

■ D. you would never be obie to find out for yourself. 

29. A former or a businessman can find out if ha is making money or loiing money, if he 
---^^ A. sells his products in the fall. 

- - keeps complete records of the prices of what ha buys and sails, 
. — C gets Information from his friends. 

— _^ D. asks the form agent. 

30. Garden seed should be planted at such a time that when the young plants oppeor, they 
will not be In danger from q 

. A* heavy hailstorm. 
. B. severe drought 
C. early rain itorm. 

D. late frost 
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31. The gge ot whieh pigs ih^uld b© wtaned is 
= = 'A two to four weiks^ 

« » B. $\h to eight ^eks. 

^= , C thr^tofourmonthi, 

-■^ P. si^ to eight monthi. 

32. If 0 rapt running through o pull#y breaks, the best way t© repair the break weuid be to 

^ A. tie the two broken tnds together with o squort knot/ ' 
— » buy Q new rope. 

- ^ C. spllee the two ends together with a long splice* 
_ P. tie the endi together with bollng wlri/ 

33. Farm nnachinery will lost longer If it Is 
— A. used by nilghtors ond friends. 

B. owned fay severol people 



^ Ct left out In the rotn ond snow. 
^ kept greoitd, repQired, ond undif shilttr. 



34. Lumber Is generolly bought by the 
A, boord foot. 

- B* squore foot. 
-— .^. ^ C. cubic foot, 

- — _^ P. squore yord. 

35. droln IS generally sold by the 
_ — ^ A. bushel or hundred weight. 
= — ^ B. quort or gollon. 

_ C. ioek or wogon lood. 
= — ^ 0. Cubic foot or squQr# foot. 

36. Ont of the best woys to hove proof that you have purchaitd something is to g^ o 
— — ^ A. billof$Q\mQrr§^0\pt 

B. eommiislon or diieount. 

C. money order or cosh. 
0. write your name on it. 

37. If feed con be raised or Is c^ieop, one or more hags would be deslroble for fomily use in 
ordtr to 

^^.-.^^r-. A. provide cosh when needed. 

B. provide meat and lord, 
, ■ C. kiep snokes awoy f rem the house. 
■ D. eot toble scrops ond gorboge. 

38. Whin troining a horse to be ridden, one of the things a pei^n should do fs tci 
_-. A. whip him until he gives up. 

B. hobBle or tie his front legs. 

^ ^ C. tiiat him kindly but firmly. 

^,- ,r... -. D. kiep feed and woter from him until he obe^, 

39. A few she#p &n o small farm 

A. will moke the former o lot of money* 

B. will furnish work for the children, 

C. will eot many plants left by other liveitock and produce o regular Trcorim. 

- D. will maki nice pets. 
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40 To control lice on hogs it is best to 

- - --^ A dip the hofli In o vot of diiinfectant, 

■ — - - ^ B. brush the hogs frtquently with q stiff brush, 

- - plocf on oilgd sock on a ^st where the hogs can rub ogoinst It. 

- — - sf€ that hogs' rations contain plenty of minerals. 

41. Pink fyt is o common disease of 

A shetp, 

^ B, hogs. 

™„ C. cattle. 

^ ^.^ D. chickens. 

42. When judging beef cattle, the most important qucSities ore; 
- --- A, slow, quiet ond easily handled 

^^^^^ B. lowset^ compact, ona squomly built. 
-- ---^ C. will pasture easily on open range. 

- - --^^-^ D gives q fair amount of milk for the family, 

43. Pullets that grow slowir then ethers In the flock should be 
A. kept for layers. 

- - B. CLjl ltd and eaten ot home or sold. 
— ^ C. trained for shows. 

^-^--^ D, mixed with other breeds. 

44. Potato beetles can be killed by 

A. spraying or dusting the leovts of the plont with poison. 

- B. sproying or dusting the beetles themselves with poison* 

- ^ C. Sitting traps for them. 

- ^-^ ^ having a flock of crows in the potato field. 

45. An onlniQl dies from diseoBe A good way to get rid of the body would bt fo 

A drog it to iome low place and cover it with r«ks. 

- -^ -^^ sell it to one of the neighbors. 

- ^ C. leave the body tor the coyotes and birds. 

- ^ -^^ dig 0 hole next to the animol^ roll the b^y In and cover it up with dirt and roeks. 

46. The oge of a yearling horse or cow Is obout 

- - A. 12 months. 

B. 1 8 months. 

C 24 months. 

- = D. 36 months. 

47. The breed of beef cattle which has a white face Is: 
^ A Shorthornp 

-^-^--^ B. Angus. 
^ — =^ C. Htreford, 
Calloway, 

48. Cattle ore branded to 

A. Indicate their breed, 

— B. show what state they ore from. 

- C. show who owns them. 

_- - - Dt provide training for toys. 

6 
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49. Imtruments sh©uld be disinfected before vaccinating each onlmal in order to 
^ A, practice what was learned in school, 

~. B, obidt by the law of the range, 

r C, prevant lnf#etlon and the spread of disease, 

- — — - D, kttp tht cattle from ^ing. 

50. The futurt of tht farming ond ranching industry will generally be good because, 
^ ^ A, mara people are engaged in It than in any other Industry, 

^ ^ - ^ B. thera Is an abundance of farming and grass land still not in use. 

— ^ ^-^ C fnany young nnen are being trained to become formars and ranchers. 

D, people everywhere must depend upon the products of farms and ranches. 

51. The goat Is a practical and useful animal for a family because it 

A lives on rags and trash around the house. 

-■^ ■ B, gives more milk than a dairy cow. 

^ _ ^ C. producas wholesome milk on a small amount of feed, 
^ ^^.^ D. pratacts sheep. 

52. Windows iri a han houso should be placed so that 

-^^^.-^ A. sunlight will strike ^very part of the floor iometime during the day, 
3, part of the floor will be dork at all times. 

C. chickens will hove fresh air bk^wing on them during the day, 

D, chlekins can get out In cose of fire. 

53. A f armer insured his crop. It wos later destroyed by haiN When he tried to collect monay 
for the dcfrnage, the company told him that his policy did not protect the crop against 
holl. The former should 

^.^...^ A sue the company for enough money to pay the damage 

B. buy Insurance from another company. 

C. form the habit of reading and understonding a paper before he signs it, 

D. write his Congressman, asking for a change in the low, 

54. In butchering animols It is important to bleed them fi;eely so that 

A. tha meat will cure properly and not spoil so eosFly, 

B. the meat con be cut up more easily, 
- - C, the meat will be more nourishing, 

D. fheonimal will die quickly and the butchering can be dona foster, 

55. For a vegetable garden, one should select a plot that is 

- A. protacted from grasshoppers and stray horses. 

- B. fertile and neor water. 

^-^..^^^ C. level and near the house. 
^.^^^ D. easy to cultivate. 

56. Cattlemen with small herds should c^perate in shipping cattle because it h 
.-_ A mora fun t© ship Jorge numbers, 

^^^^ B chaoper for each cattleman. 
..^^^ C. necessary to fill each stock cor. 

D. an opportunity for neighbors to work together. 

57. Each rural family should have a garden becausa 
_____ A. the children con learn all about ogricultur©. 

R. It will add to the looks of the farrn. 
^^____ C. i'"he neighbors always hove a garden. 

It will supply the home with fresh vegetgblas. 
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58. In raising iivastock \f is very important to keep the barn or pens clean and sanitary 
because 

^ — _ A. animals like to live in clean places. 
„ B. barns and yards are mode more attractive, 

- - ^ C. there are laws against dirt and filth. 
. — — , D, this keeps the animals healthier. 

59. The best way to learn farming and ranehing while gt school is to 
^ — ^ A. take part in agriculture projects. 

■ B. learn by talking to other itudents. 

, C, make □ written or oral report once a week= 

^ — _ D. listen to the twehar. 

60. The best way to clean milk cons and buckets is to 
— .^^^ A, scrub them with soap and water. 

— B. wash and put them in the sun to dry, 

- - ■ C use a strong disinfectant an them, 

^ — ^ D, wash in cold water, rinse in scQldlng water and put in the sun to dry. 

PART C 

61 . The money received from the sale of natural resources should be 

— A. used to pay for the cost of a foir or rodeo. 

— . B. used to buy land or other resources of continuing value. 
■ - C used to buy a herd of cattle to feed and sell, 
— D. used to build a large community building, 

62. The purpose of irrigation Is to 
-— -.^ A. provide water for crops, 
^ — ^ B, furnish water for homes. 

- C. moke it easier to farm the land. 
give work to mora people. 

63. Weeds cause greatest loss to agriculTure b/ 
— A. providing food for prairie dogs. 

— B. providing a home for insects, 
C. increasing erosion. 

- D, using fo^ and moisture needed by planted crops, 

64. Heavy winds will blow away less of the top soil of eutivoted land if 

. A. a different crop Is planted each year. 

■ 8. strips of tall growing crops ore planted next to row crops. 

— C. the same crop Is planted all over the field, 

P. there Is lots of bora land between rows of growing plants. 

65. Over a period of years, a herd of cattle can be improved best by 
^ — ^ A» Tieding them alfalfa hay, 

^ B. killing the slow-growing or stunted calves. 

- - - C. selling the calves %^*iile they ore young. 
^ — _ D, using purebred bulls, 

66. In an area where the soil is good but there is little rainfall the conditions are usually 
suited for 

— A, general farming and dai^ing, 
— B. stock raising and dry farming. 
-..^ — = C. fruit growing and gardening. 
^^■_.r^ no production of ony kind, 

0 
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PART A 

1 . Typhoid is the name of 
,..,g, Q disease, 

...=b. o part of the body, 
,,,.c. on animal. 
..,,d, on opefation. 

2. If you plan for the ventilation of 
your house, you plon to 

....a. paint 

,,..b. tear if down. 

..„c. provide for fresh air, 

....d. keep it clean, 

3. One way of taking ixircise is to 
...a. reit. 

,...b. sleep. 
.....c, eat. 
,....d, walk, 

4. If a ehrld has measles, he has o 
.,..0. new toy. 

,...b. vacglnotlon, 

mean tamper, 
....d, iiekneii. 



8. A fly has just been hutcht^d, it 
has lust 

-.--ri, died. 

.,,.b. fallen, 

,.-.c. been killed. 

,...d, been born, 

9. A boy who is careless about 
coughing does not 

,...0. comb hfs hair. 

....b, wash hii foce= 

....c, cover his mouth. 

....d, care to go, 

10. if a persan has been vaccinated, 
he has been treated to 

. = ..a. make him sick. 

. b. keap him frnm having a di^ 

secsse, 

...X. cure his disease. 
. = .=d. make him hungry. 

1 1 . The patients in the hospitol ore 
the 

....a, doctors. 

..,,b. people who are sick. 
....c. people who come to visit. 
.,,,d. nurses. 



5. If bleeding is held in chpck, the 
bleeding will 

....a. start, 

,,..b, spurt. 

....c, wreck. 

....d. stop. 

6. Baking sodo is a kind of 
,...0, pan. 

....b. powder. 
...,c. grease. 
,,..d, cover. 



12, A bondage which is sterile is 
always 

....0. white. 

..,.b. large, 

....c, free from germs. 

...=d, free from holes, 

13. If a boy is healthy, he is 
.,,.0. wealthy . 

....b, sick, 
v/cll, 
....d. helpful. 



7. When you loosen o bondage, you A dentist is one who 

moke It ..,.o. comes to see you when are 



tighter. ^iek. 



Idrgep. - -b, look^ at and takes core of 

your teeth. 



..c, lesi tight 
.d. negter, 



....e. oiways pulls your teeth out, 
.,..d. givts you medicine to take, 
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15. A contogiaus disease is one that 

-....a, mokes sores on tho skin. 

. cannot Lnj po-scd from a 
§tck person to a well one. 

, . c. h "catching" or con be pQS5= 
ed from one person to an- 
other. 

d. is always spread by m^rqui 
toes. 



16. The X=roy is a mochine which 

....3. prevents disease. 

....b. causes a big explosion. 

,...c. helps to cure tuberculosis. 

.. .df. takes a picture of the inside 
of the body. 



17, When a person hos fever, It 
means 

..-..a, his body is hottef than nor- 
mol. 

_..b. his tongue is coated with 
white. 

>...C. he glways has O disease 
which is "catching." 

...-d, he has been working too hard. 



1 8. A druggist is trained to 

....0. sell ice creom sodos at a 
drug store. 

.,..b. tell you the kind of medi- 
cine you should take when 
you are sick. 

....c. sell medicine at a drug store. 

....d. help drag logs m q logging 
camp. 



19, If you prevent something you 
....o. moke sure it will happen, 
_..b. try to make it happen, 
....c. want it to happen, 
..=.d, keep it from happening. 



PART B 



1. If there Is only one window fn a 
room^ the best way to ventilate 
the room \% to open the window 

Go on to thi 



= .-=0. only from the tap. 

.. .b, only from the bottom, 

. . . .r, from either the t3p or the 
bottom. 

d. furm both the tcp and tho 
bottom. 



2. The bsst v^oy to take care of the 
ears is to 

a. clean them with a toothpick 
every week, 

. = -=b. leave them entirely alone un- 
less you have an earache, 

. ..c. wash them everyday with a 
soapy wash cloth on a finger 
and dry them carefully. 

....d. put cotton in them before 
going to bed. 



3. The best way to rid your hair of 
head lice is to 

a. wash the hair with strong 

-soap and water, then dry it 
in the sun. 

.,.,b, dust the hair with 10% 
DDT, then wash after 1 0 
days. 

wash the hair with a DDT 
solution. 

....d. wosh the hair with mild 
sooQ or shampoo once a week 
and use hair tonic everyday. 



4, One of the most healthful forms 
of exercise for boys and girls Is 

,.,.a, setting up exercises in the'r 
own rooms* 

.,..b, working on a farm, 

.=.,e. ploying outdoors with other 
boys or girls. 

..,,d. sweeping the floor of the 
house* 



-5. The .eoson brushing the teeth is 
o good dolly pfQCtice Is that it 
. ..a* makes the teeth shine, 
..,.b, prevents all tooth decay, 

. ..c. makes a dentist's service un- 
necessary. 

.,.,d* rerfioves food particles and 
germs from the teeth. 
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6. In feeding a sTiali well child you 
should 

.a, let" him eat whatever he 
wants to. 

....b, feed him the some food you 
eot. 

[earn from q teacher, doe- 
tor, or nurse what a child 
of his age should eat. 

....d. feed hirr* what the grocer re^ 
commends. 



7, A field or public health nurse is 
suDpQsed to 

. ..Q. go to homes and examine 
sick people. 

..-._.b. teach peoole how to keep 
well, 

.. = .c. decide what medicine sick 
people need. 

....d, give medicrne free of charge. 



8. A child's first vacelnation for 
smollpox should be 

..-.Q, when an epidemic starts, 

.. .b. when he is ten years old. 

...X. during his first year of !!^^. 

....d. when he starts to school. 



9. One disease which can be prevent^ 
ed by giving ''ihots'' Is 

....o, mumps. 

. = ..b. CQnCBr, 

= ..-c. malaria. 

.. .d. diptherla. 



1 0. When your friend has a bod 
cold, the safest thing for you to 
do is to 

....Q. stay Indoors and ploy games 
with him. 

....b. csk him to go for q walk with 

you. 

....c. go to the movies with hrm. 
....d. stay away from him. 



M. A baby is likely to become sick 
If he 

.,..a* eots food which flies have 
been on, 

*.,.b, gets too much fresh oir. 
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„,.c. drinks water which has been 
boiled. 

,-...,d sleeps 16 hours a days. 

12. The common hJU3Lf!y is usuolly 
hatched in 

...,a. still water and swampy ploc^ 

es. 

==,=b. manure and garbage piles. 

c. rivers ond creeks. 

... d. houses and cellars. 

13. Mosquitoes can be kept from 
growing In ponds by 

....a. putting oil on the water. 

. ..b. putting salt In the ponds. 

c, letting weeds grow in the 
ponds, 

....d. throwing linne In the water, 

14. The best location for a well Is 

....a. at the foot of the hill on 
which the house Stands, 

....b. any placa near the born, 

....c, on any spot that li eonven- 
ient to the houie, 

... d. on ground that is higher, 

than the surrounding land, 

15. Cooked meat and cooked veg- 
etables should be cooled and 
then kept 

....0, uncovered in clean, CQolj 
damp cellari. 

....b. in the sunlight in an uncov- 
ered dish. 

....c. covered in a clean, cool, dry 
place. 

....d. covered in a worm, dry clos- 
et. 

16. Each contagious disease Is caus- 
ed by 

....a, flying dirt, 
..,.b, certain kinds of files, 
....c. its own kind of germi, 
..*.d. any kind of germ. 
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17. Drinking water for use In the 

home should be kept In 

. ..a, an open pall on the floor. 

....b. Q covered contoirier on o 
table or shelf, 

...c. on open pail on a table or 
shelf. 

on open barrel on top of the 
house. 

18. A boy became III with typ'ioid 

fever. It is most likely He got ^he 
typhoid germ from 

. = breathing nlghi air, 

.„.b. water that he drank. 

....c, working too hard. 

,..=d. bathing too often, 

19. li o person has meoiles and goes 
out before he is fully recovered, 
he Is likely to 

...M. fee! no bad effecti. 

....e. gain strength more rapidly, 

....d. get a more serious slckneis, 

._.b, lose his hearing or eyesight. 

20. The belt treatment for tubercu- 
losis Is 

....a. plenty of exercise In the op- 
en air, 

....b. a program of regular hours 
of work and a balanced diet. 

.. ^c. rest in bed* plenty of *yhala- 
some food and good medical 
care. 

...d. the use of home remedies 
and store medicine. 

21. If one receives a small burn^ 
the best thing to do Is to 

,...a. Hold the burned place over 
the stove to draw the heat 
out of It, 

=.„b. €Over the burn with baking 
sodd and water past© and 
out a bandage over It. 

...,c. pay no attention to it ond 
ailow it to hea! by itself, 

....d, paint the burn with iodine, 

22. Trochoma Is iometimei spread 
from one person to another by 

..,.0. using the lame towel. 

Go on to 1 



,..,b. coughing, 

....c. losing sleep. 

. ..d. lookinq at the sun, 

23. Oily dust rags should be kept 

...,0, in a cupboard with other 
cloths. 

.„.b. in a covered metal can. 

. = ..c. in a pile with other cleaning 
rags. 

....d, by q warm fire, 

24. iV^tlk should be put" in cans or 
bottles that hove been 

....a, washed and rinsed in cold 
water, then left in the sun- 
shine. 

.. .b. washed and rinsed in cold 
wa*"er, dried In the houses 
then rovered. 

....c. washed ond rinsed in scold- 
inq water, dried in the sun- 
shinSj then covered and put 
In a special room. 

....d. woshid In cold wate*', rinsed 
in scolding water, dried In the 
sunshine and left in the iun- 
shine until they are used. 



PART C 



1, Garbage or other kitchen and 
table w^'.ste from the house 
should be 

...=a. kept In open paili ond later 
fed to the pigs or chickens. 

...,b. dumped in a convenient pile 
and left to dry up, 

....c. kept outside in o covered 
container and then burled, 

.,.,d, spread out in the back yard 
to dry, 

2, A person who hoi trouble in see- 
ing well should 

....a. buy piady-to-weor glosses. 

..„b. use hii eyes more so as to give 
them exerciie. 

....c. have his eyes examined by sn 
eye doctor. 

..,.d. get along the best he can 
without help. 

next pagt. 
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3, A mon hos beon bitten by ci 
strange dog* The deg should 

Q. kyiod and the man shculd 

nuf iodine on his \vound, 

,...b. shut up and the man shoutd 
go to a doctor at once. 

. ..c. killed and the man should go 

,_,d. shut up Qf\d the man should 
put iodine on his wound. 



4. A worriGn fs going to have q 
baby. She ^.hould fititt go to the 
doctor 

...M. OS soon OS she thinks she is 
going to have a baby, 

....b, the first time she feels ill. 

- C, just before the boby Is born, 

„..d. offer the boby Is born. 

5. A child hos Q rash, H^i Is not 
very sick. His mothe^ cannot 
take him to n doctor^ becouse 
the roods are bod. There ore sev- 
eral children in Ihe family. 
What should the motHjr do? 

....Q, Keep one of the older broth- 
eri Or sister indoors to ploy 
with him. 

-...b. Send him to school, 

.. .c. Keep the child home but let 
him ploy Qutdoori, 

....d. Keep the ehild quiet indoors 
by himself until the rogh Is 
gone. 



6. A boy at home slone opens o 
can of rneat and then ^oes not 
eat all of it. What ihould he do 
with what is left."^ 

. = .=a. Throsv it awoy. 

„„b. Leave it in the con on the 
shelr. 

... c. Leave it in the can but put 
the can in a cool dry place. 

= ..rd. put it in o covered jar or 
dish. 



7. In choosing the clothes you ore 
going to wear to sehooj^ you 
should thing first of oil whether 
or not they 

.=..Q. are suited to the weather, 

= .==b, ore new. 

....c. ore stylish. 

,..,d. will show dirt. 
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3. K a con of oil or kerosene in a 
houno cats hos on fjre^ the first 
thin 1 to do is to 

carr'y fhe cgn outsioe of the 
hou je. 

....b. pour water on the flame. 

cover the flame with sond, 
salt, or^ a blanket 

==..d. run out of the house for help, 



9. Your friend has cut his foot. 
The btood is spurting from it. 
The doctor cannot come for sev- 
eral hours. What should you do? 

=...0. Put on a tourniquet, looien- 
ing it every ten or twenty 
minutes and cover the wound 
with a cleofi bandage, 

= ...b. Hove your friend sit In the 
sunshine with the wound un^ 
covered so the sun will kill 
the germs. 

....c. Hove him bithe his foot in 
water and then cover the 
wound vyith o cleon bandoge. 

= ...d. Put on Q tourniquet and keep 
it tight until the doctor 

cOrnes. 

1 0. K mother nurses her baby every 
4 hours. The boby c? "^s often 
between feedings. Hii mother 
should 

.-..a. feed hir^i whenever he cries, 

- .b. lake him to o doctor, 

„ = .c, give hirn milk from a bottie. 

— d. pick him up whenever he 
cri§s= 



11. A fomily lives in o house where 
there Is no running water, A 
good thing for them to do ii to 
keep water In Q 

.-..Q. !orge> covered contoiner and 
let everyone take water out 
in his own cup. 

....b, lorgt container and put a 
dipper In it from which every- 
one may drink. 

-.,.c, large uricovered contQinif 
and use one dipper to pour 
woter Into each perion's 
gloss. 

...,d. lorg© covered container and 
use one dipper to pour water 
into each person's glass. 
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12. A famiiy ii camping. There Ir o 
pod of water neai'^y^ but no other 
drinking 'voter. The children ere 
tHrsty, What should they do? 

.. ==0, Take a chance and drink the 
wfltpr. 

,...b, prink no wQter at all. 

-....X.. Strain and boil the water be- 
fore they drink it. 

....d, Let the *vater stand in a 
Cuvwred paM until It settles 
before they drink if. 



13. A nign has not beerT feeling welL 
His head achr^i and his stomach 
h Upset, He should 

... a. go to a docfor to find out 
what is wrong. 

b. ask the druggist to give him 
Bome medicine, 

. ==e. go to work just as If he feels 
all right. 

= ...d, take pills which the doctor 
gave him the lost tlrrie he 
was sick. 

14. A boy was esairiined by the doc= 
tor. The boy was a good foot- 
ball player. The doctor told him 
that the X-ray ihowed he had 
tuberculoiis. The boy said he 

felt welk What should he do? 

...,Q. Go horne from school and 
stay in bed, 

....b. Go to the doctor again if he 
does not feel weel, 

....c. Continue to play football and 
not tell anyone what the doc- 
tor sold. 

.,..d. Do whatever the doctor tells 
him to do. 



1 5. The sheets from a sick person's 
bed should be washed in 

....Q. cold woter ond dried slowly, 

....b, hot water and dried in the 
sun, 

....c, worm water and dried in the 
shade. 

._.d. hot water and dried In the 
house. 



16. Stcbles, stock pens nnd priv/es 
should he built on 

,...a. land that slopes away from 
the well ond house. 

, = .=b. a high spot of ground which 
slopes toward the house. 

,..,c. any level piece of ground 
where it is easy to build. 

.....d. the lowest spot on the 
grounds. 



17. A boy wris at home alone, ploy- 
ing near on Open fire. Sudden- 
ly his clothes caught fire. What 
should he do? 

= ...0. Run out of the house shout- 
ing for help, 

..b. Run to thd well for a bucket 
of woter. 

....c. Wrap himself in a rug or 
blanket. 

....d. Remove bis clothes as quick- 
ly as possible. 



18. If you begin to jot a sore throaij 
running nosej breaking out on 
the skin during the school day^ 
you should 

..^.0.: let it cure itself. 

....b. go to the teacher or school 
nurse for advice. 

.._c, leave school ot once and go 
to bed. 

.. ==d. wait until school is over and 
then osk a friend for advice. 



19. A family rrioves to o new home. 
The public health nurse telli them 
that the Water has been tested 
ond It Is unsafe for drinking. The 
wel! is open and is located on o 
low piece of ground near the 
house. They cqnnot afford 0 new 
well. They boll their drinking 
water. They should 

.,_o, not do anything about the 
well until they can offord 
Q new one, 

....b, also put chlorinated lime into 
the svflter In the well, 

....c. also QOy/Bf the well, build a 
curb around It and mstall a 
cylinder type pump. 

.-..d. drink Qs little water as pos» 
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